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10 THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Lady Charlotte Fixcn, 


Mapau, 


HE n for which 
this little Treatie 
was compoſed, can alone en- 
title it to your Lady ſhip's 
notice, for in its execution I 
fear it is very imperfect, but 
as it is intended to lead to 
the moſt ſerious concerns of 
Human Life, The Knowledge 
of the GREAT CAEATOR and 
ibe Study of Bis Works, I 
b hope 
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hope it will not be thought 
0 totally unimportant. 


Permit me to ſay, Madam, 
that before I ventured to pro- 
duce 1t to the World, I had 
the happineſs to obtain the 
ſanQion of your Ladyſhip's 
Approbation, which encon- 
raged me to hope for a fa- 
vourable reception from the 
Public ; as the great ſucceſs 
with which you have edu- 
cated the Royart FaulLx, 


to 


En 
ſo evidently proves, that 
your Ladyſhip is perfectly 


acquainted with the moſt 


happy Arts of winning the 
Attention of Children, and 
the moſt proper method of 
conveying Religious and Mo- 


ral Inſtructions to their ten- 
der Minds. 


With the moſt ardent wiſh 
that your Ladyſhip may long 


continue to enjoy every com- 


. fort boch of Public and Do- 


3 meſtic 


1 
meſtic Life, I have the Ho- 


nour to be, 


Mapa, 


Your | Ladyſhip's, | 
' moſt obliged, 


and devoted Servant, 


SARAH TRIMMER. 
Dec. 12, 1780. | 


PREFACE. 


s it may ſeem ſuperfluous to 
add to the number of Books 
which have already been written 
expreſsly for the uſe of Children, 
[ think it neceſſary to mention, that 
the hint of the following little 
Work was originally taken from 
Dr. Watts' Treatiſe on Education, 
Section the 2d, on the Exerciſe 
and Improvement of the Natural 
Powers of C — Words 
are theſe, | 
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„ Almoſt every thing is new 
to Children, and novelty will 
entice them onwards to new ac- 


quirements : Shew them the 


Birds, the Beaſts, the Fiſhes, 
the Inſects, Trees, Fruit, Herbs, 


and all the ſeveral parts and pro- 


perties of the vegetable and Ani- 
mal World. Teach them to 
obſerve the various occurrences 
of Nature and Providence, the 


Sun, Moon and Stars, the Day 


and Night, Summer and Win- 


ter, the Clouds and the Sky, 
the Hail, Snow, and Ice, Winds, 


Fire, Water, Earth, Air, Fields, 


Woods, Mountains, Rivers, 


&c, Teach them that the 
GREAT Gop made all theſe, 


(e and 


© 


„ M that his Providence go- 


6 verns them.” 
But delightful as theſe things 
are to Children, if communicated 
in a way that is accommodated to 


their Capacities, they can never 
be brought in their early years to 


attend to ſcientific accounts of 
cauſes and effects, or to enter far 
into each particular branch, 


I therefore thought, that a Book 


containing a kind of general ſur- 
vey of the Works of Providence, 


might be very uſeful; as a means 


to open the Mind by gradual ſteps 
to the knowledge of the SuPREME 


Be ING. For as we need only read 
f the 


( vii ) 
the Volume of Nature, in order 
to diſcover his //iſdom and Goods 
neſs, a deſire of doing his Will 
might from thence be excited in 
their minds, hefore they were 
permitted to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which they ſhould not be- 
gin till they had been previouſly 
taught, that they contain the Re- 
velation which he has vouchſafed 
to make of himſelf, his gracious 
Diſpenſations towards Mankind, 
and the Duties we are required to 
perform in order to obtain his 
Favour. 


I have never yet met with any 
one Book ſufficient to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes ; for tho” there are num- 
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bers excellently calculated to im- 
prove thoſe who have mide ſome 
progreſs in Knowledge, they are 
in general too difficult to begin 
with, and therefore require ſome- 

thing preparatory ; excepting thoſe 
which contain exemplary hiſtories 
ſuited to their age: which, tho” 
they have a very good tendency, 


are not alone ſufficient to form the 


Minds of Children. 
Tor have I the vanity to ſup- 

| poſe, that this imperfect perform- 
ance of mine will fully anſwer that 
purpoſe, it is only meant as a Link 
in the Chain of Education, where 
© there appeared to me to be a defici- 

ency; and l flatter myſelf that it 


will 


1 

will prepare the Minds of Children 
for higher degrees of Knowledge, 
and fo increaſe the value of ſome 
of thoſe entertaining and inſtrue- 
tive Books which have already 
been publiſhed for their uſe ; 

for I am perſuaded from ex- 
perience, that thoſe who can 
be induced to advance as far as I 
have here endeavoured to lead 
them, will naturaily aſpire to 

higher degrees of information, 


I could have wiſhed to have ex- 
ecuted my plan in a better man- 
ner, but had I abilities to reach 
that degree of perfection | was de- 
firous to attain; ſo copious a ſub- 
7 required more leiſure and at- 

tention 
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tention, than it vas in my power 
to beſtow. I therefore ſubmit it 

to the candour of the Public in 
its preſent imperfect ſtate, con- 
ſeious that it contains nothing that 


will inform readers of a ſuperior 


claſs; tho' not without hopes that 
with all its imperfections it will 


prove inſtructive to thoſe young 


Minds for whoſe uſe it was in- 


tended, as I have itudiouſly en- 
deavoured to expreſs myſelf in 


ſuch Words as they are accuſtom- 


ed to converſe in, and to make 


uſe of ſuch images and alluſions, 
as are familiar to them. 


I cannot paſs over this oppor- 


tunity of mcntimang a very uſe- 
= 


„ 


ful Publication, entitled Leſſons for 


Children from two to three or four 


Tears old, written by Mrs. Bar- 


| bauld, (fold at No. 72, St. Paul's 
Church Yard,) which I think are 


the beſt adapted for the Purpoſe of 
teaching them to read, of any I 


ever met with, being wrote in a 


ſtile of familiar converſation, and 


free from all formality. I have 
_ endeavoured to adopt a fimilar 
mode of expreſſion, and to build 
upon the ground work which the 


| Ingenious author has laid for the 


Education of Children. 


Perhaps it will be thought that 


J have deviated from my plan of 


fiwplicity and eaſe in the latter 


part 


( xi ) 

part of this Work, but I have 
here taken for my guide the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's Inſtructions for 


, the Education of a Daughter, and 


indeed copied him in ſome places 


reſpe&ing the Diſtinction between 


the Soul and the Body. To the 
authority of which great name [ 
ſhall only beg leave to add my 
own humble opinion, that Chil- 
dren may be taught theſe things 
at an earlier Age than is uſually 


practiſed ; and ſurely in this caſe 


above all others, the Experiment 


ought to be made; for if it is 
thought neceſſary to teach them 
betimes the ornamental parts of 


Education, which can be of uſe 
only in this tranſitory Life, how 


much more neceflary to ſeize the 
firſt. 
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firſt opportunity of ſeaſoning the 


Infant Mind with thoſe fpiritnal 


graces which are calculated for 


Eternity? 


Such Inſtructions are of the 


higheſt importance, and moſt eſ- | 


ſential for all to be acquainted 
with; therefore arguing from 00 


Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion of 
the ALMIGHTY, there is reaſon 
to hope, that he will aſſiſt thoſe : 
with his eſpecial Bleſſing. who 


endeavour to impreſs the Minds of 


Children with a devout ſenſe of 


their CREATOR, and a defire of im- 


mortal Happineſs, by calling their 
early attention to the Vor of His 
Providence, and the Truths of His 


Religion, AN 


Eaſy Introduction, &c. 


1 HAVE been thinking, my 
1 dear Charlotte, that you and © 
I might take ſome very profitable 


Walks together, and at the ſame 
time that we are benefiting our 


Health, by Air and Exerciſe, 
might improve our Minds; for 
every object in Nature, when | 


carefully examined, will fill us 


with Admiration, and afford us 


B = 


1 
and I am perſuaded we ſhall find, 
that nothing has been made in 
_ vain, —Tho' Henry is fo young, 
he is a ſenſible little Boy, and will 
be able I dare ſay to underſtand 
many Things which we ſhall have 
Occaſion to talk of; therefore 1 
think to take him with us: J leng 
to ſee him, as I ſuppoſe he is 
greatly pleaſed with his Change 
of Dreſs !—oh ! here he comes. — 
Your Servant, Sir; you are very 
{mart, indeed; I could not ima« 
gine what little Beau it was, ſtrut- 
ting along ;—I ſuppoſe now you. 
are dreſſed like a Man, you begin 
to fancy that you are one; but 
tho' you can read and ſpell, ſpin 
a Top, and catch a Ball, I do 
aſſure 
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aſſure you there are a great many 
Things for you to learn yet, and 


1 ſhall be happy to teach you what 


I know.—Your Siſter and J are 
going to take a Walk; we ſhall 
have many pretty T hings to look 
at, and talk about, therefore, I 
dare ſav, you will be happy to be 


of our Party; will vou not ?— 


You know, my Dears, in the 


Wa'ks we have already taken in 
the Fields together, | fhewed you 


a great Variety of Plants and 


Flowers vou“ have ſeen the 
Cattle and Sheep grazing, the lit- 


tle Birds hopping andflying about, 


and tho' | told you the Name of 


every Thing you iaw, which I 
hope you remember, vou mutt 


E\ 


> 2 learn 
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learn to know a great deal more 


about them. Charlotte is going 


to get herſelf ready, ſo fetch your 
Hat, Henry, and let us g0 into 


the Meadows, where I am {ure 


we ſhall ſoon find Something 
worth examining. 


- © 


Well Henry, whatdo youthink; 
is not this a charming Place ?— 
You know that it is call'd a Mea- 
dow : See how green the Graſs 
looks, and what a number of 
pretty Flowers! Run about, and 


try how many different Sorts of 


Graſs you can find, for it is now 
in Bloſſom.— One, two, three, — 


bleſs me, you have got eight 


--.-oorts ! 


oC I 
Sorts carry them home, that 
we may compare them with the 


Herbal, for they are all deſeribed 
there. — Charlotte has gathered 


quite a Nofegay ;—Daifies, Cow- 


{lips, | Buttercups : As for the 


reſt, I do not know their Names, 
ſo we muſt ſearch the Herbal, 
and we ſhall find Prints of them, 


and learn what they are called. — 
J need not tell you what is the 


Uſe of Graſs, becauſe you have ſo 
frequently ſeen the Cows, Horles, 


and Sheep, eating it; but they 
do not eat it all,—no; a great 


Quantity of the Graſs that grows 


1s cut down with a Scythe, like 
what our Gardener uſes, which 


is called mowing ; then come the 


OY Oo, © 
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Hay makers, who turn it over and 
over again, ſpreading it upon the 


Ground, and when the Sun and 


Air have ſufficiently dried it to 
keep it from becoming mouldy, 


Yard, and put together in great 


| F: caps called Has; Ricks — There : 


are thouſands and thoufinds of 


Loads made every Year, which 


ſerve to feed the Cattle in the 
Winter, for there is but little 
green Grals for them then. —A!l 


of it grows from little Secds no 
bigger than Pins- Heads ; look at 
the Blofloms in your Hand, 
Henry; they would ſoon have 
turned to Seeds. —In a Meadow 
Where there has becn Hay made, 
| a 


it is carried home to the Farmer's 


C71 h 
a great many of the dry Seeds 
drop, and are ſcattered about, and 


Graſs ſprings from them the next 


Year ; — but if People want to 


make a new Meadow, they muſt 
keep ſome Seeds and ſow them. — 
The beautiful Flowers which you : 
have in your Hand, Charlotte, 
grew likewiſe from Seeds which 


were mixed amongſt the Hay- ſced, 


for the Plants which ſprung from 
thoſe Sceds, are good for the Cat- 


tle, and ſerve to give a pleaſant 
Taſte to the Graſs. — Beſides, 


Numbers of them are medicinal, 


that 1s, good to make Medicines 
| for the Cure of many Diſorders 
we are ſubject to. — Don't you 
think that Grafs is a very ufetul 


1 Minz 


. 
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Thing! — | am fare the poor 
Hories, Cows and Sheep, would 
ſay {o, could they ſpeak ; for they 


have no Cooks to dreſs Victuals 


for them, nor Money to buy 
Bread, nor can they atk for any 
thing they want,—{o you lee their 
Food grows under their Feet, and 
they have nothing to do but to 
ent it. 


Now we will take leave of the 


Meadow, and go into the Corn 
Field. Look, Harry, pray t take 
Notice, Charlone, this is Wheat. 


J hope we ſhall have a plentiful 


Harveſt z—but it will not be ripe 


till Autuſt, which is called the 


Har- 
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Harveſt Month :—however I put 
this Ear in my Pocket on purpoſe 
to ſhew you what all this which 
grows here would come to ;—rub 
it with your Hands, Henry, blow 
the Chaft from it — give me one 
of the Bits that remain. — This is 
called a Grain of Corn. Vou ſee 
there are a great many Grains in 
an Ear; — and look, here are a 
great many Ears from one Root, — 
and yet the whole Root grew from 
one ſingle Grain, which was ſowed 
laſt Vear.— The Earth was turned 


up with a Flough, then the Grains 


of Corn were thinly ſprinkled in 

the Furrows, and the Earth drawn 
over them with a Harrow iter 
tney had felled ſome time, and 
become 


* 
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become ſoft, by the Moifture of 
the Ground—little Roots ſtruck 
downwards, and Stalks grew up- 
wards, broke thro' the Ground, 


and branched out, in the manner 


you ſee here; and produced Ears, 


each of which perhaps, contains 


twenty Grains; and fo, it you 
reckon all that are grown from 


the Seeds which came up, there 
may be twenty times as many as 


were put into the Earth. — This 
which grows now will be ripened 


by the Sun, and look like that 
which you rubbed to Pieces; then 
it will be cut down with a Sickle, 


and tied up in Bundles called 


Sheaves, and carricd to the Barn, 


' Where it will be chreſhed, cleaned 


from 


— 
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from the Chaff, and ſent to the 


Viller; he will grind it into Flour, 


which will be ſold to the Bakers, 


who will make it into Bread; but 


they muſt leave ſome for Puddings 


and Pies, — Only think, Henry, 


what a deal of Corn muſt be fown 
every Year, to furniſh Bread for 


thouſands and ten thouſands of 


People And what ſhould we do 
v ithout it? for Bread is the cheap- 


Et and wholeſome Food we 
have; — many poor People can 


get but · little elſe to eat. — But, 
Corn will not grow without ſow- 
ing, as the Hay ſced does, b-cauſe 
the Seed is larger, and mult be 


. buricd deeper in the Varth, there- 


fore a deal of hard Work mult be 
s done 


BD - 


done to prepare the Ground for 
1t,—But, my dear Charlotte, 1 


think you have heated yourſelf; 


and Henry ſeems to have done o 
too; therefore let us fit down on 
this mofly Bank, and reſt our- 
ſelves. — What a fine ſpreading 


Oak is this, which fcrves us for a 
Canopy, and ſhades us ſo com- 


fortably from the Sun !—Sce what 


a number of Acorns hang upon 
it, — they are nice Food for the 


Hogs.—But do aot think that the 
ſtately Oak is good for nothing, 


but to ſupply the dirty Pigs with 


Proviſion it is of the greateſt 
Uſe to us.—How l:rge it 1-—it 
is bigger round than any Man 
ever was — it has hundreds of 


Branch- 
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Branches, thouſands of Acorns, 
and ftill more Leaves. — It has 
great Roots, which ſtrike a vaſt 
Way into the Ground, and ſpread 
all round at the Bottom ;— they 
keep it from being blown down, 
by the violent Guſts cf Wind, 
which it frequently has to en- 
counter; and thro' the Roots it 


is, that the Moiſture of the Earth 


nouriſhes it, and keeps it alive. — _ 


Now, Henry, is it not a very ſur- 
priſing Thing, that this great 
Tree grew at firſt from a little 
Acorn ?—Look, here is a young 
one, called a Sa; ling; it is ſo lit- 


tle, Charlotte, that you will be 


able to pull it up yourſelf, —There 
you tee is the Acorn ſtill ſticking 
1 US upon 
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upon the Root. —The Oak we ſit 
under, probably is an hundred 
Years old ; when it is cut down, 
it will be called Timber; the Saw- 
vers will cut it in Picces proper 
to be uſcd in building Ships, and 
Houſes. — There are many Sorts 
of Timber beſides, as Aſh, Elm, 
Cheſnut, Walnut, and others. — 
When there are a number of Trees 
growing near together, the Place 
is called aWood ;—you have each 
of you been in one, you recollect 
that, 1 ſu>poſ:, and what Kind 
of a Place it was.—l wiſh we were 
in one now, for it is hot walk- 
ing.—but | was going to obſerve, 
that all forts of Trees grow either 
| trom Seeds, or Kernels that are 
vithe 
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withinſide their Fruit; or elſe 
from little Plants taken from the 


old Roots, or little Slips taken 


off from their Branches. All 
Timber Trees grow without any 
Trouble, for the Rain waters 


them ;—but I forgot to mention 


the Bark, Charlotte, which is 


this outſide Part, lt is of great 
Uſe to Tanners, and Dyers; and 


the dry Branches, which are good 


for nothing elſe, make chearful, 


comfortable Fires; fo that you ſee 
Trees are very valuable Things— 
Nay, poor Henry would mils 


them; for Traps, Tops, and | 


Batts, are cut out of them. — See 
how the pretty Birds {it ſinging on 
the Branches; how glad they mult 

5 e be, 


1 
be, when it rains, to ſhelter them- 
ſelves amongſt the Leaves: Be- 
ſides, if a heavy Shower was to 
come now, we ſhould be happy to 
ſtand under one ourſclves. 


Don't you ſmell ſomething 
very ſweet? Look about in the 
Hedges, Henry, and ſee if vou 
can diſcover what it is bleſs me! 
Charlotte, what a fine Parcel of 
Woodbines he has got—they are 
| quite delightful 2— You ſee the 
Woodbine is very different from 
the Oak;—it has very long ftalks, 
and would fall upon the Ground, 
buc that it borrows Aſſiſtance of 
its Neighbours. —Obſferve how it 

_ twiſts 
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twiſts about, and lays hold, firſt 
of one Thing, then of another, — 
Laſt Month here were Briar-Roſes 
and Hawthorns, they were very 

beautiful, but now they are out 
of Bloflom, and ſee the Fruit is 
growing. — The Briars produce 
Hips, —the Hawthorns, Haws ;— 
they are for the Birds to eat in the 
Winter, There are a great many 
pretty Things that grow in the 
Hedges, as you may ſee, and all 
are of ſome Uſe. — Theſe are 
Brambles, they will ſoon produce 
Blackberries : — Dont you love 
Blackberries ? — you ſhall come 
and gather ſome when they are 
"Tipe ; but you muſt be ſure never 
to cat any Thing that grows wild 
2 * 
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in the Fields, without knowing 
what it is, becauſe ſome Berries 
that appear very beautiful to the 
Eye, are Poiſon, and would kill 
vou. There was a little Boy who 
gathered ſomething that looked 
almoſt like Currants, and as ſoon 


as he had {wallowed them, his 


Throat and Stomach felt as if he 5 
had eaten Fire; and he ſwelled and 
ſwelled, till in a ſhort Time he 


died; and yet thoſe Berries might 
de very good, and even valuable 


for ſome Uſes. — The Farmers 
- plant Hedges to divide their Fields; 
for if the Cattle ſhould get amongſt 
the Corn they might do a great 
deal of Miſchief; beſides, People 
would not know exactly where 
5 — their 
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their own Ground ended, and 
their Neighbour's began; and the 
Cattle would be very cold of 
Nights, but that the Hedges ſhel- 
ter them. — Don't you think this 

has been a very pleaſant Walk, 
Henry? — Shall I cut you a 
Stick ? —There, take this, it is a2 
Hazle-twig; Nuts grow on Hazle 
Trees; Filberts are, another Kind 
of Nut. — Walnuts you have 
ſeen growing in our Orchard, 
There are a Variety of Fruits 
' which are contained in hard Shells, 
in the ſame Manner, as Almonds, 

Cheſnuts, &c. The Cocoa Nut 
is the largeſt that I know of; you 
ſlaw and taſted one the other 
Day, — I begin to fear you will 
S be 


6 
be tired; we muſt therefore think 
of returning Home, but will go 
thro' the Barley Field. 


— — — 


Obſerve; this is very different 
from Wheat, the Ears have long 
hairy Spikes, which are called 
Beards. Do not put them in your 
Mouth, for if you do, they will 
fick in your Throat and choke 
vou. Barley is ſowed in the ſame 
Manner as Wheat is; but does 
not make ſuch good Bread; it is 
however very uſeful to us. for after 
it has b en threſhed, it is fold by 
the Farmers, in great Quantities | 
to the Malfters; who pour Water 
upon it which makes it ſpront, 
open then 


— 
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then they dry it with hot Cinders, 


and it becomes Malt ;—with the 


Addition of a great deal of Water, 
and ſome Hops to gi ve it a plea- 
ſant bitteriſh Taſte, and keep it 

from becoming ſour, it is brewed 
into Beer, which is one of the 

Comforts of Life, and helps to 

give the poor Men who drink it, 

Strength to do their laborious 
Work. Hops, you know, grow 
in Gardens and Fields, which are 
from thence called flop Grounds ; 
and run up long Poles: when 
they are ripe they are gathered, 
dryed, and fold, moſtly to Men 
called Hop-Merchants.—Barley is 
alſo good to feed Chickens, Tur 
keys, and other Poultry, 

%% 
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Now we are come to a Field of 
Oats, pray look at it that you 


may know it again from Wheat 


and Barley. — The poor Horſes 
make their Meal of Oats and Hay 


all the Winter, and when they 


are kept in Stables they eat them 
in Summer too; ſo that you find 
Oats are very ufeful Things, — 
Can you tell me, Henry, what 
grows in this Field Why, they 
are Turnips. — I will pull one 
up.— There; this Root when it 
is boiled is very Wholeſome, and 
excellent Sauce for Mutton, Lamb. 


and other Meat: there are always 
a great many of them fown ever 


Year 
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| Year for our Tables, and likewiſe 
to give to the Cows — being 
cheaper than Hay.—Some Fields 
are ſown with Potatoes, numbers 
with Carrots, a great many with 
Peaſe and Beans, others with 
Hemp and Flax. —When I have 
an Opportunity I will ſhew you 
ſome, becauſe they are very va- 
luable Commodities; for their 
Stalks after they have been beaten, 
and properly prepared, are {pun 
into Thread, of which all Linen 
Cloths are made; they likewiſe 
furniſh the Materials for all Kinds 
of Ropes and Cords, That nice 
Cloth which your Frock is made of, 
Charlotte, once grew in a Field, 
and fo did that of Henry's Shirt. 


Beſides 
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Beſides what grow in the Fields 
which belong to the Farmers, the 
Gardens afford many. excellent _ 
Things. — There are Cabbages 
and Cauliflowers, Brocoli, Salads, 
Endive: — In ſhort a hundred 
Things very pleaſant to the Taſte, 
and extremely wholeſome. —Then 

you know there are Fruit-Trees— 
the Names of which, I fancy, you 
are intimately acquainted with; 
Currants, Gooſeberries, Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, Plumbs, 
Grapes, Apricots : — Don't you. 
V iſh they were all ripe, Henry? 
Then, what nice Tarts we could 
make! and what Feaſts we could 
have! 
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have ! —Well, have a little Pa- 
tience my Dear, they will ſoon 

be ripe, and then you ſhall have 
Plenty — but you muſt not eat 
them green, for they will make 
you very ill. — | knew a little 
Boy, Henry, who uſed to look 
as freſh and roſy as you do, and 
run about, and be merry all Day 
long. — His Mama had a great 
Garden, and ſhe told him not to 
gather the green Fruit ;—but the 
little greedy Fellow would not 


pay Attention to what ſhe ſaid ;— 


like a filly Child as he was, he 
thought he knew better than his 
Mama, ſo he ſtole in when nobody 

fa him, and eat the green Goolſe- 
| berries and C urrants, by which 


: means 
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means his Stomach being filled 
with naſty Traſh, he entirely loſt 


bis Appetite, and his roſy Cheeks 
became as pale as Death; at laſt 
Worms, live Worms! came in 


his Bowels. — They were in the 
green Fruit, but ſo little that he 


could not ſce them, and he was 


taken very ill, and had like to 


have died: So when all the good 
Children were eating nice ripe 
Fruit every Day, he was laying 
ſick abed, and did not get well 
before it was all gone. — Was he 
not rightly puniſhed for being ſo 


undutiful and greedy ? 


You remember, my dear Chil- 


dren, how very beautiful the 


Fruit- 
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Fruit-Trees looked a little while 


| ago, when they were in tun 


Bloom; — the Bloſſoms :re now- 
gone, and the Fruits grow in their 
Stead; they will get bigger and 
bigger everv Day, till the Heat 


| of the Sun ripens them, and then 


they will be fit to gather, —Apples 


and Pears will keep all the Winter; 


but the other Fruits will become 


rotten, unleſs they are preſerved 


by boiling them up with Syrup 


made of Sugar and Water; — or 
elſe dried. — So we muſt ſpeak in 


Time to the Houſekeeper, that 


ſhe may preſerve us ſome Dam- 
ſons and Gooſeberries for Tarts; 


make Marmalade of Quinces; pre- 


ſerve Apricots, and make Cur- 
| rant- 
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rant-jelly, and Raſpberry-jam :— 


Currants, Grapes, and Gooſe- 


\ berries will make Wine; — but 
that is not at all good for little 
Bovs and Girls, — they can be 
merry enough without it; and 
Sweetmeats muſt be eat very ſpa- 
ringly, or they will make you 

fick, and ſpoil all your Teeth, 1 


aſſure you. When we can get no 


ripe Fruit, a little Currant., jelly, 
and other Things of that Kind, 
are very agreeable; but as for Su- 


gar Plumbs, and the reſt of thoſe 


nonſenſical Meſſes, they anſwer 
no Purpoſe in the World, but to 


make People difreliſh what is 


wholeſome;—and when they have 


loſt all their Teeth by indulging 


theme 1 
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themſelves with them, it will be 
too late to reſolve againſt eating 


any more ;—therefore it is better 
to prevent the Miſchief, by not 
| eating them at al 


Charlotte, if you are not tired, 


| mv Dear, we will go into the 


Flower-Garden :—As for Henry, 
he is too much of a Man to com- 


plain; nay | am ready to believe 
he could keep upon his Feet from 
M rning to Night. — Come Sir, 


take the Key, and open the 
Gate. — This | think is the moſt 
deiightful Place we have ſeen yet. 


What ſhall we look at firfſi? There 
is ſuch a Variety of Beauties that 


One 
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one knows not which to prefer; 


Lou admired thoſe in the Fields, 


but theſe exceed them. Lock at 
thoſe Tulips! Examine thoſe Car- 


nations! Obſerve that Bed of Ra- 
nunculas! And then admire that 


Stage of Auriculas! The White- 
neſs of this Lilly exceeds that of 
the fineſt Cambrick. — This blue 


Flower is a Convolvulus, it is 


very like the Bines that grow in 


- the Hedges, only they are of a red 


Colour. Pray, Charlotte, gather 


one of thoſe very little Flowers, — 


J have forgot its Name; but now | 


one ſees it near it is as beautiful 
and curious as the large ones, — 


Now turn your Eyes to that no- 


ble Sunflower !—that elegant Ho- 


lyoak ! 


* 
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lyoak ! — that glorious Piony !— _ 


beg of you to gather me one of 
thoſe charming Roſes, — how 


{ſweetly they ſmell! get me too a 
little Sprig of Jeſſamine, and one 


Honeyſuckle, for | cannot tell 
how to leave all theſe Sweets be- 
hind me; but I will not permit 


you to gather many, becauſe it is 
a Pity to ſpoil them. —The Gar- 
dener brought us ſome to dreſs 


our Rooms with this Morning, 
and I know if you ſhould pluck 
any they would ſoon be dead in 


your warm Hands, for nothing 


but Water will keep them alive.— 


Have you taken Notice that every 


Flower has different Leaves from 
the reſt ? That ſome of them are 
vari- 
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variegated with all the Colours 
you can name, and poliſhed in the 
| higheſt Manner? In ſhort their 
Beauties are too many to be num- 
bered, and when you come to be 
able- to read Books of Natural 
_ Hiſtory, you will be aſtoniſhed to 
find how much can be ſaid about 
them; but you are too young to 
underſtand them at preſent :— 
However, I muſt not forget to 

tell you, that all Flowers grow 
either from Seeds, or little Roots 
taken from great ones.—None of 
thoſe which grow here, would 
grow wild in the Fields; becauſe 
the Earth there is not rich enough 
for them. There is a great deal 
of Jrouble to make ſome of them 

. - grow 
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c grow at all ; — the Gardener is 
| obliged to do many things, or 
they would wither away; and 
particularly he muſt water them 
properly; for Earth and Water 
are the ſame to the Trees, Plants 
and Flowers, as Victuals and 
Drink are to us; but as they are 
fixed to one Place, and can neither 
fetch nor aſk for it, it either comes 
to them in Rain, or the Gardener 
pours it on them with a Watering- 
pot. Some tender delicate Plants 
will grow only in very light 
Earth, for they could not get 
thro' hard Ground, any more 
than you could break thro' a Stone 
Wall. — Other Plants are ſtrong 
and ſtift, therefore light Earth 
0 would 
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would crumble away, and leave 
the Roots bare, fo they grow beſt 
on Clay: Some require a great 
Deal of Water; nay grow even 
in Ponds and Ditches; others, will 
thrive only in ſandy Ground. — 
Many curious Plants are kept in 
Green- Houſes, they would not 
grow in the open Air in this 

Country, becauſe they are brought 
from Foreign Parts, where it is 
hotter than here: If you were to go 
to a Place a great deal colder than 

this, you would not be able to bear 
it like thoſe who always live there. 


* 
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From what I told you juſt now, 
my Dears, you muſt underſtand, 
: that 


3 
that there is not only great Variety 
in what grows out of the Ground, 
but even in the Earth itſelf.— 

Look at the Walks, ſome of them 
are of a yellowiſh red Colour. 
That is Gravel; does it not make 
pretty Walks? It is exceedingly 
good for the Roads too, Henry, 
Which would ſoon be very bad 
where there are a great many 
Carriages continually going, if 
they did not lay Gravel upon them 
to keep them in Repair, (f another 
Kind of Earth, Bricks are made, 
which are afterwards uſed in build- 
ing Houſes, Walls, &c. — Stone 
.and Marble are dug out of the 


Earth. When they fin4 a great 


| deal together, they call the Place a 
D 2 Quarry, 
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Quarry, Some fine Churches, 
and Caſtles are built of Stone. 
Marble is uſed for Chimney- pieces, 
Slabs, and Ornaments in elegant 
Houſes. — Coals are likewiſe dug 
out of the Earth, with which we 
make Fires to warm us, and 
dreſs our Victuals. Oh, how we 
ſhould go ſhivering and ſhaking 
about if we had no Fires in the 
Winter - And what would Meat, 
and Puddings be good for, if we 
could neither roaſt, boil, nor 
| bake ? for we could not get Wood 
enough for thoſe Purpoſes. — I 
have not yet told you Half the 
| Riches that are in the Bowels of 
the Earth —Out of it are dug 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, Iron, 
OY Tin; 0 
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Tin; theſe are called Metals ;— 
look at my Watch, — this is 
 Gold.—Guineas and Half Guineas 


are likewiſe made of it, and it may 


be beaten into Leaves thinner than 
Paper. Did I not give you ſome, 
Henry, to gild your Oak- apple? 
With Leaf. Gold they gild Wood; 
— the Picture- Frames in the 
Drawing -Room appear very fine, 
but are only Wood covered with 
thoſe thin Leaves. — Gold is the 
moſt valuable of all Metals. This 
Shilling is made of Silver, which, 
tho' inferior to Gold, is yet much 
eſteemed. — It is uſed for Coffee - 

Pots, Candleſticks, Waiters, Spoons, 
and an Hundred other Things, 
which People of Fortune make 
0 - - 
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Uſe of. Lead is very heavy; there 


is great Plenty of it to be had, and 


it is of the greateſt Service to us; 


for it is made into Ciſterns to hold 
Water, —Pipes to convey it from 


the Springs ; Gutters to carry the 


Wet from off our Houſes, — 
Weights, and a Variety of other 
Conveniences. — Our Saucepans 
and Kettles are made of Copper, 
which would be very unwholeſome 
if they were not lined with Tin.— . 


Halfpence are made of Copper — . 


Tron is one of the moſt {ſerviceable 
Things we have ;—all Kinds of. 
Tools that are uſed in the Fields 


and Gardens are partly made of 


it; likewiſe moſt of thoſe which 


are employed in different Trades, 


have 


1 
have genetally ſome Tron about 
them in ſhort it would take up 
a great deal of Time to tell you 
the Whole of its Value. —Steel is 

made from Iron, that is much 
prized too: Our Knives, Sciflars, 
Razors, Needles, and many Ar- 
ticles beſides are made of it.— 
Chalk comes out of the Earth.— 
That is very uſeful to lay upon 
ſome Sorts of Land, in order to 
make what the Farmer propoſes 
to ſow there grow the better: It 
is Iikewiſe burnt to make Lime of, 
for the Bricklayers to faſten their 
Bricks, which would tumble down 
if they were not cemen ed toge- 
ther. All Kinds of precious Ston es 
likewiſe are found in the Earth; 


Diamonds, 


Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, To- 
pazes, &c, — They do not look. 
ſo fine when they are firſt dug up, 
but there is a Deal of Patience and + 
Labour required in cutting and 
poliſhing them. — Look at the 


Diamonds in this Ring; you ſee 


they are cut with a great many 
Sides, and the Light falling on 


them makes the Appearance of 
ſucht a Variety of beautiful Co- 


lours.—Now you ſee, my Dears, 


that every Thing, when we exa- 


mine it, is curious and amufing;— 
None need go ſauntering about, 
complaining that they have no- 
thing to divert them, when they 
may find Entertainment in every - 
Object in Nature: But I am ſure: 
LY - W 


if you are not tired, - you muſt be 
hungry, and | fear the Dinner will 
be ſpoiled, ſo let us make Haſte 
into the Houſe.— Vou have been 
told enough to employ your 
Thoughts till To-morrow, when 
we will take another Walk, * 


| nothing . us. 


* 


| Good Morning to you, Char- 
lotte, have you ſeen Henry yet ? 
1 did not expect you quite ſo 
early ; but hope it is a Proof that 


my Inſtructions were agreeable to 


you Veſterday; pray ſce whether 
he is up. — Are you not aſhamed 
of yourſelf, you little lazy Boy, 
foe png | in Bed ſo late? I was 

. obliged 


: 
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obliged to ſend Charlotte to rouze 
you. Your Siſter and I longed 
to be walking, let us therefore 
loſe no more Time, but be gone. 


dw 


There is the Dairy-Maid milk= | 
wg the Cows —How comfortable 


the Cattle look grazing in the 
verdant Meadow !—I dare ſ y the 


Herbage is as pleafant to them, as 


Apple-pie is to you, See what 
charming thick Coats they have 
got. — As Beafts cannot make 


themſelves Cloaths, they have 


what anfwers the fame Purpole, 
growing on their Backs, — all 
Cattle have four Legs, becauſe 
they do not walk upright, for 
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' that Poſture would be both paiti= 
| ful and inconvenient to them, 
| whoſe Food is on the Ground, as 
they would be always ſtooping, : 
which would tire them ſadly ; and 
bad they only two Legs, they 
could not move their long heavy 
Bodies with them. —Obſerve what 
hard Hoofs they have got.—lt they 
had not, their poor Feet would 
be torn to Pieces, without Shoes. 
| — Their great Horns ſerve them 
for a Defence in Caſe any Thing 
' threatens to hurt them, for they 
| cannot get Guns, Swords,. or 
Sticks, you know. — Can you 
tell me what becomes of the Cows 
and Oxen ?—l am ſure you can- 
not, therefore ſhall inform you. 
e ts. 
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Do not run away Henry, ſee how | 


attentive Charlotte is. —Cows, as 


you ſee, give Milk,—a great Deal | 

indeed, which ſupplies the Dairies | 
with Cream; for it is put into 
great Diſhes, and in about twelve 
Hours the Cream riſes thick on 


the Top, which is fkimmed off; 


then, when they have got enough 


| of it, they put it into a Churn, 


and work it about very faſt, by | 
which Means Part of it becomes 


Butter; the Remainder is Butter- 


Milk, and ſo are Puddings too, 


with the Addition of Eggs and | 


Flour, Bread or Rice. The Calves 


are the Cows little Ones, and 
| many | 


Milk, which is uſually given to 
the Pigs. — Cheeſe is made from 
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many of them are ſold to the 


* Butchers, who kill them; their 


Fleſh is called Veal. — See that 
Drove of Oxen ! do not be terri- 
fied Charlotte; ſee how quietly 


they ſuffer themſelves to be driven 
along, ſo many of them by one 


Drover !—He will drive them to 
Market, where the Butchers will 
buy them; when they are killed, 
their Fleſh will be Beef, and their 
Skins will be ſold to the Tan- 
ners, who will make Leather of 
them, and fell it to the Leather- 
Dreſſers; then it will be bought 
by the Shoemakers, for. Shoes 
and Boots; — by the Sadlers, 
for Saddles, . Bridles, and other 
Tue — The Horns of theſe 
Beaſts, 


— — — ́—— — ne 
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Drafts, are made into Combs, Fe 
_ Lanterns, &c. 


Look at the pretty b 


Sheep. with their innocent Lamb- 
kins by their Sides. —Sweet Crea- 
tures! you have got fine thick 
Coats too; they are very com- 

| fortable to you in the Winter, 
when you are obliged to lie in the | 
open Fields, in the Froſt and. | 


Snow, but muſt make you very 


hot in the Summer. Well; a | 
Wa, will be contrived to eaſe you 


of them, for as ſoon as the ſultry 


Heat comes on, the Farmer will 


get you all together, and begin 


his Sheep-ſhearing ; — then all | 
your Load of Wool will be cut | 


of, 
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off. and you will ſpring away from 
him, and run frifking and ſkip- 
ping about, like little Boys who 
pull off their Coats to play.ä— The 
poor Sheep would not be ſo merry 
if they knew that they will be {old 
to the Butchers too, but that muſt 


| be the Caſe.— Their Fleſh will be 


Mutton, ana their Skins Parch- 
ment, ſuch as Mr. Green, the 
Lawyer, brought to your Papa 
the other Day, and like what 
your Drum is covered with, 
Henry.— The Sbeeps Wool is very _ 
valuable indeed, for it is fold to 

the W oolcombers, who clean it; 
and poor old Women who live in 
Cottages ſpin it, with their Spin- 
_ ving- Whecls: —» Have you not 
13 ſeen 
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ſeen Goody Newman ſitting at 


her Work, ſinging, and happy to 
think that ſhe ſhould be paid 
enough for it, to keep her from 
going a begging? When the 
Wool is ſpun, it is called Worſted, 
and the Weavers make it into 


Cloth for Mens Cloaths, Flannels, 


Blankets, Stockings, and other 
Things. So that Sheep ſupply us 
both with Food and Raiment.— 
But 1 dare ſay you think it very 
cruel to kill the poor Creatures: 
Indeed, my Dears, it is a Pity ;— 
but if ſome were not killed, there 
would be ſuch vaſt Numbers, that 
there wouid not be a ſufficient 
Quantity of Herbage for them to 
eat, and many would die of Hun- 
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; ger.— And now, whilſt they lire, 
they are as happy as can be, have 
nice green Paſtures to feed and 

play in, and when they die, have 

no Relations to be ſorry for them, 
or who will ſuffer by their Deaths; 
— becauſe, tho' they are very fond 
of their Lambkins while they are 
little, the Fondneſs continues no 
longer than while they are help- 
leſs: for when they have done 
ſuckling them, and ſhewn them 
what to eat, they drive them 
away, and take no more 
of them. — When the Butcher \ 
takes the Sheep to the Slaughter- \ 
, Houſe, they know not what is 

going to be done, and when their 
Throats are cut, they are but a 


N 
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little * hile a dying, therefore do 
not ſuffer much. When they are 


dead, they can feel no more, you 
know, — We muſt kill them, to 


preſerve our own Lives, but 
ſhould never be cruel to them 
while they do live. 


— — 


. Horſes are {ent to Market too, 


Henrv, but not to be killed. 


Horſcfleſh is not good to eat; it 
1s Carrion, and only fit for Dogs 
and Crows. — They are noble 


Creatures! That is a riding Horſe, 
See how he leaps, and bounds, 
now he is at Liberty. — But tho? 


he is ſo ſtrong, can kick hard, and 


raiſe himſelf up on his hind Legs, 


he 


. * 
He is ſo gentle that he will ſuffer 


| himſelf to be mounted, and guided 
any Way, — His Legs are ſlen- 
derer, and his Body not ſo heavy 
as the Ox, ſo that he can move 
nimbly ;— neither is his Back ſo 


broad as theirs, ſo that a Man 


can eafily fit acroſs it. — He has 


Hoofs too, but as he travels fo 


much they would be worn out, 


therefore every Body who keeps 


_ Horſes muſt remember to let them 
| have Iron Shoes to keep their Feet 
from being ſore. — The Smith 

makes them, and nails them on, 


which if done cleverly, does not 
hurt the Horſes at all. — Don't 
you with Henry, that you could 
ride on Horſeback ?—When you 
E „„ 
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are old enough you ſhall be taught 
to ride, and learn to manage a 
Horſe; but if you get on one 
by yourſelf, without knowing 
what to do, he may run away | 
with you and kill you. — There 
was a little Boy who wanted to 
ride, and had not Patience to ſtay 
till his Papa had bought a pretty 
little gentle Nag for him; but got 
up on the Servant's Horſe, which 
was hung at the Gate. He laid 
hold of the Bridle, but could not 
reach the Stirrups; gave the Horſe 
a2 Cut with a Stick, and away he 


gealloped with him fo faſt, that 
the li tle Boy was thrown off with 


his Head upon a Stone, which 
fractured his Skull, and he was 
Ro e 
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7 taken up dead: And yet that was 
not a vicious Horſe, when he 
had a ſkilful Rider on his Back; 
the Accident was entirely owing 
to the Child's not knowing how 
to manage the Bridle, — There 
was another little Boy, who was 
always running into the Stables 
amongſt the Horſes, and one 
Day he was kicked, and had his 
Ribs broken, — for the Horſe did 
not know that it was a little r 
at his Heels. 


Thoſe fine large bay Horſes 
with black Manes and Tails, are 
Coach Horſes; they are ſtronger, 


- but notſo nimble as the others :— 


Thoſe with gem. clumſy Legs, 
E 3 and 
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and rough Coats, are Cart Horſes. 
There is another Sort of Horſes, 


which are very beautiful and ſwift, 


they run Races, and carry their 
Maſters a Hunting; but it is very 
expentive to keep them. — We 


could walk but a little Way in a 


Day, as we ſoon tire on Foot; 


but when we are upon a Horſe's 


Back, we can travel a great many 
Miles, and fee our Friends who 


live at a Diftance; and it is very 
pleaſant to go in Coaches you 
know; do not you love it Char- 
lotte ? — Now theſe P eafures we 


could not have without Horſes; 


don't you think that we ought 
therefore to uſe them well ?—Be- 
fides, we could not tell how to 


manage | 
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manage many Things without 
them, for it would be exceeding. 
hard Work for frong Men to do, 
what Horſes can perform with 
Eaſe. — It is extremely fatiguing 
to a poor Boy, with his heavy 
| nailed Shoes, to walk by the Side 


of a Plough all Day; but do not 


you think it would be a great deal 
harder to him, were he forced to 
draw it along over the tough 
Ground ? and how would Men be 
able to move heavy Waggons and 
Carts, and other great Loads, 
without the help of Horſes? So 
I think that the leaſt we can do, 

- 15 to give them a good Bellyfull of 
| Oats and Hay, and a warm Stable 

at Night. Don't you think thoſe 
People 
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People are very barbarons who 


ride them too hard, who whip 


and ſpur them till they are ready 


to die? and yet ſuch Cruelties are 
. exerciſed every Day; but remem- | 
ber, Henry, that it is both fooliſh 
and wicked to act in that Manner, 
— Let me look at my Watch; 
_ bleſs me! it is paſt Eight, we muſt. 


return Home to Breakfaſt, —W ho 


is that? Oh! it is John coming 


to call us, and poor Tray with 
him. —You are mightily glad to 


ſee us, Mr. Tray, and we are 


glad to ſee you too, for you are 
an honeſt faithful Fellow. Don't 


you love Tray, Henry ? How he 


wags his T ail, and jumps about. 


—} proteſt he looks ſo pleaſantly, 


„„ 
I could almoſt fancy he had a 


Smile on his Countenance. — 


When we are in Bed, and faſt 


aſleep, he keeps Watch all Night, 


and will not let a Thief come near- 


the Houſe, — When Papa goes a 


Shooting and Courſing. Tray | 


runs about, round the Fields, and 
acroſs the Fields, and finds out 
all the Game for Papa to ſhoot, 
for he can ſmell it a great Way 
off: Then he is ſo goodnatured 
that he will let the little Baby 
play with him, and will never be 

_ perſuaded to leave his Maſter. — 


Poor Tray deſires no other Re- 


ward for his Services than a little 


Food, and that he may have the 
Pleaſure of walking out ſometimes | 
a 
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with bis Maſter, or any Body i in 


the Family. — Well, now for 
Breakfaſt. — Run into the Parlour, 
Henry; ſee, Charlotte! there is 


a nice Baſon of Milk for each of 


you; 1 dare ſay your Walk has 


prepared you an Appetite;— There 


is nothing like Air and Exerciſe 


for improving Health and Chear- 
fulneſs, — Whilſt you eat your 
Breakfaſt I will tell you a Piece 
of News; your favourite | ibb has 
got Kittens, Charlotte ; — there 


they are in a Baſket, call her out 
to lap a little Milk. and then we 
can look at them ; — how they 
ſqueak and tumble about! They 
are quite b.ind, but in nine Days 


their 1 will be open, and then 


they 


— — 
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they will ſoon begin to play a 
hundred diverting Tricks. When 
old Puſs has taught them to catch 


Mice, the will make them provide _ 


for themſelves, and ſo far from 


gieing herſelf any Trouble about 
them, will grumble and give them 


a good Box on the Ear, if they 
take any Freedoms with her; but 
- ſhe will be a good Mother to them 
for all that; for ſhe will be ex- 

tremely tender of them as long as 


they ſtand in Need of her Care, 


and they have no Reaſon io expect 
her to catch Mice for them all 


their Lives, when they will be as 
clever at it as herſelf. — Mice are 
pretty Creatures to look at; but 


they do a great deal of Miſchief; 


and 


( 


and ſo 40 few. — if we had not 


Cats we ſhould be over-run with 


them.—1 ſhould never have done 
were Ito enumerate every Kind 


of Animal, but ſhall juſt mention 
that there are a great Number of 


wild Beaſts, — Lions, Tygers, 
Leopards, Panthers, Wolves, and 
others. —They have great ſtrong 
Claws, monſtrous Teeth, and | 
are fo fierce that they can tear 
a Man to Pieces in an Inſtant.— 
Now had thoſe been amongſt 
us like the Flocks and Herds, 
what Havock they would have 
made in the World! We ſhould 
not have dared to have gone 
out of Doors. — The Cows, 


Sheep, and Horſes would have 


been 


— —————— 


i 
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been a conftant Prey to them: 


but there are none here, — they 
avoid the Habitations of Men, and 


range the Foreſts and Deſarts far 
from our Abodes. As their Skins 
make very comfortable Cloathing 
for People who live in cold Coun= 
tries, the Hunters frequently pur= 
ſue them, for as there are ſeldom 
many wild Beaſts together, and 
there are uſually a Number of 


Hunters, who provide themſelves 
with proper Weapons, they fre- 


quently get the better of them.— 

Sometimes they are caught alive 
when they are young, and ſhewn 
about as Curioſities; and thoſe 


who look after them have a Way 


of managing ſo as to cure them 
I 
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in a great Meaſure of their Fierce- 


neſs l have ſeen ſeveral Sorts, 
particular] y at the Tower of Lon- 
don, and read a very entertaining 
Account of that Collection in one 


of Mr, Newbery's little Books :— 
I think vou have got it, Char- 
lotte :I defire you will ſhe voi t 


to Henry ;— I fancy the Queen's 
Elephant is at the Tower; now | 
that is a moſt aſtoniſhing Creature. 
The Elephant is, I believe, the 
largeft of all Beaſts ; —1 cannot 
give you a proper Deſcription of 


him, therefore remind me when 


we are in the Library, to ſhew you 


the Picture of one, but | muſt tell 
you how valuable their Teeth 


are.—1 bey are e lvorx, and you 
know 


ö 


| 


„ 
know there are Abundance of 

Things made of that.—Y ou have 
ſeveral pretty Ivory Toys, and 
there are Combs and Knife-han- 


dlles, in ſhort, one may ſoon name 


twenty Things that are made of 
it. An Elephant is a very quiet 
harmleſs Animal, and is ſaid to 
be remarkably ſenfible. — Brutes 
in general do not diſcover much 
Knowledge, tho' they all have as 
great a Share as they ſtand in need 
of.— If you have breakfaſted and 
are not fatigued, we will go into 
the Poultry Yard : — you, Char- 
lotte, ſhall c-rry ſome Barley, 
and Henry ſome Tares, and l am 
ſure we ſhall be welcome Viſitors. 
- See 


e a ) 


— 


See whata fine Brood of Chick - 
ens that Hen has got; and ſhe takes 


as much Care of them as a fond 


Mother does of her Children. — 
Do not attempt to catch the Chick- 
ens, Henry, for ſhe will fly upon 
you. Veſterday they were in the 
Egg - ſhell; — ſhe laid them in a 
Neſt in the Henhouſe, ſat upon 
them three Weeks, and would 
ſcarcely come off to eat, for Fear 
they ſhould periſh for want of 
being kept warm. As ſoon as they 
were ftrong enough, they broke 
the Shell and came out, and ſhe 
gathered them under her Wings; 
* '— Now ſhe is teaching them to 


5 | peck : 
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peck and ſeratch, and when ſhe 
fears that any thing 1s going to 


hurt them, ſhe flies at it with the 


Fury of a Lion. —— Poor Hen! 
what will you do now ? There is 
a Hawk! — Oh, how the poor 
Creature is terrified. The little 
Chickens throw themſelves on 
their Backs, expecting to be catched 
up by his Talons, and the Hen 
runs about in Agonies. — Go, 
Henry, call Thomas, and defire 
him to bring his Gun immedi- 
ately. — Poor Hen! the Hawk 
| ſhall not have your Chickens.— 
Now we have driven him away, 
come and eat your Barley. 


We want ſome Eggs for Cuſ- 
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tards, Charlotte; : fee if there are 
any in the Hen's Neſt. Oh, you 
have found ſome ; theſe are new 
laid; there are no live Chickens 55 
in them yet, but were we to let 
them remain for the Hen to ſit on, 
ſome would grow withinſide, and 
ſhe would hatch them. — But we 
want Eggs for many Uſes, and 
were they all to be hatched, there 
would be too many Fowls. —All 
Kinds of Poultry and Birds come 
out of Eggs.—Don't be afraid of 
the Turkey Cock, Henry ; he is 
a ſaucy Fellow, but has very little 
real Courage : — Turn towards 
| him, and he will run away from | 
you, as you did from the Man who 


heid up his Stick at you for fling- | 
ing 


407.3 
ing Stones at him. — The fooliſh 
Gooſe hiſſes, and waddles along; 
ſhe has got ſome fine Goſlings ;— 
and there is Mrs. Duck, with 2 * 
fine Train of Ducklings. — Now | 
they go into the Pond, now they 
a im away! — They are amphi- 
bious, that is, they can live either 
on Land or in Water, — Obſerve 
the Fect of the Geeſe and Ducks, — 
It is the ſame with every other 
Waterfowl, they are webbed, and 
ſo ſerve like Oars you have ſeen 
- theWatermen uſe, to paddle along 
with. — The Chickens and other 
_ Fowls have very ſharp Claws, that 
they may ſcratch about in Dung- 
hills, and at Barn Doors, where 
they uſually find Plenty of Food; 
* 2 beſides; 
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befides, their Feet have ſeveral 
| Joints to them, fo that when they 
ſleep at Night, they ſtill hold faſt 


round the Rooſts, and ſave them- 


ſelves from falling. — Cocks are 
noble Birds, and very fierce; ſome- 
times they will fight till they kill 
one another, and there are People 
in the World who are cruel 
enough to make them do it for 
their own Diverſion, —They get 
two of theſe poor Creatures, and 
faſten ſharp Spurs to their Legs ; 
then they put them in the Middle 


of a great round Place, while | 


they ſtand about them, hollowing, 
ſwearing, and ſaying ſhocking 
wicked Words; whilft the Cocks 
fight till one of them. dies. —Oh, 


Henry ! 


„ 
Henry! I hope you will never 
take Pleaſure in ſuch barbarous 
Sports. I can ſee that your tender 
| Heart is moved with the bare Re- 
lation of it. I could tell you many 
Stories of the bad Conſequences of 

Cock-fighting, which has fre- 
quently been the Ruin of thoſe 


who were fond of it, but hope 


before you are a Man, you will be 
| provided with ſuch Sentiments as 
will effeQually preſerve you from 
the Danger of practifing it. — It 
grieves one to be obliged to kill 
any of the poor Chickens, but as 


I told you in reſpect to the Sheep 


and Oxen, — were we to ſuffer 


them all to live, they would die 
of Hunger, and cauſe ns to do fo 
T 2: too, 


too, for they would eat up all te 
Wheat and Barley, and we ſhould 
have neither Bread, Meat, or 


Poultry,—But we will take Care 
to feed them well, — not hunt 


them about; and put them to as 


ſhort Pain as poſſible. —l am ſure 
I could not kill a Chicken, but 


Somebod y muſt, — The Feathers 
cf Geeſe and Chickens are what 
our Feather-Beds are filled with. — 


Pray look at the Peacock. Did 


you ever ſee a more beautiful 


Sight: He ſpreads his reſplendent 


Tail, which the Sun ſhines on, 


and ſhews it to Perfection. — 


There is one of his Feathers on 
the Ground: I deſire you both 
to examine it particularly; the 

nearer 


"v0 
nearer you look at it the more 
_ admirable it is :—and pray pick 


up ſome of thoſe which the Pi- 


geons and other Poultry hare 


85 dropped, — you will find them 


Fou accuſtom yourſelves to look 


at every thing, that is the way 
to gain Knowlege. Did you ever 
ſee any gold and penciled Phea- 
ſants? They are charming Crea- 
tures. All Birds, I think, are 


pretty, even the Owl and the 


Crow are not to be deſpiſed when 
you ſee them near. — But if vou 
are not ſatisfied with the little In- 

formation I have given vou, we 
will read ſome Books of Natural 
Hiſtory, which contain accounts 


of 


q 
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E 
of a great Variety of Birds, and 


are extremely entertaining, I 


muſt go into the Houſe now, ſo 
pray take Leave of theſe Favor- 


ites of yours for the preſent.— 


There is little Dick Williams 
coming in at the Gate, I fancy he 


has ſomething that he thinks will 


| pleaſe us. What have you got 
there, Child ?—a Bird's Net ! oh 


tye upon you, to rob the poor 


things of what coſt tnem ſo much 
pains to make.——The young ones 
you fay are flown, well Henry, 
take it in your Hand, and I will 
tell you how the Birds built it. 


Two of them agreed to live to- 
| gether, for though they cannot 


talk as we do, they can make one 
another 


IF 
another underſtand, fo they ſet. 
about building them a Houſe. 


. : Firſt they got fome {mall {ticks 


and Hay, then in a ſnug Place 
which was not likely to be found 
out, they began the Outfide, then 
they pick'd up ſome Moſs and 
 Horſehair, after all they lined it 
with Feathers, the Hen- bird laid 
her Eggs, and her Mate ſang 
to her whilſt ſhe ſat over them ; 
At laſt, out came the little Birds, 
and away flew the old ones to get 
food for them. As ſoon as they 
had found any, they came hurry- 


ing to the Neſt. When the young 


ones heard the Sound of their 
Parents Wings, they chirped and 
opened their Mouths, as much as 
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to ſay © feed me, feed me.” The 
old Birds fed them one after the 
other. Sometimes the Hen fat 
upon them a little while to warm 
them, then Abroad ſhe went for 


more Food ;—and fo the old Birds 
kept on till the young ones were 


ſtrong enough to fly, when they 
went along with them to ſhew 
them where to get Food, and how 
they muſt ſhift for themſclves, and 
all their Care about them was 
over. As ſoon as the little Birds 
are big enough, they will build 
Neſts too, and do as their Parents 
have done.—l am always angry 
with thoſe who take Birds Neſts, 
when | think how many Miles 
the poor Creatures may have 
flown 


E 
flown to procure the Materials, 
and how hard they muſt have 
worked, with no other Tools but 

their Beaks and Claws to build 
with. — We ſhould not like to be 
turn'd out of a nice warm Houſe 
ourſelves, tho' few of us have the 
Ingenuity to build one.—The 
Farmers indeed find themſelves 
under a neceſſity to deſtroy ſome 
Kinds of Birds, for eating the 


FETT 


that Account ;—beſides, there are 
great Birds, ſuch as Hawkes and 


Kites, which devour a great many, 


ſo they have Enemies enough with- 
out little Boys. For my Part, I 
would willingly ſpare them ſome 
of my Fruit, to pay them for their 
Mufic, 
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Muſic, and would not have my 


ſweet Blackbird kild, which fines | 
fo charmingly in the Orchard, | 


were he to eat up all the Cherries, 
You have got a Canary-bird in a 
Cage, Charlotte, I hope you take 
care to feed him well, and keep 
him clean. He never knew what 
Liberty was, and therefore does 
not want it; nay, if you ſhould 
turn him loofe, he would ſtarve 
and die: beſides, he could not 
bear the cold Air out of Doors in 
the Winter, becauſe Canary-birds 
were firſt brought here from a 
hotter Country, and only build 


in Houſes. But ſhould you catch 


a poor Bird which had been uſed. 
0 * about, hop from Twig to 
TOS 
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 Twig, and fing amongſt the 
Branches, he would at firſt flutter 
and almoſt beat himſelf to Pieces 
againſt the Wires of the Cage, 
and when he found he could not 
get out, would fit moping in a 
Corner, and refuſe to eat or drink, 
till extreme Hunger and Thirſt 


_ obliged him; and long would it 


be, e're he would be reconciled to 
Confinement. 


I knew alittle Boy, who was 


otherwiſe good, but ſo exceedingly 


fond of Birds, that he would try 


every Means in his Power to catch 


them.—One Day he had fixed 


ſome Traps made of Sticks and 
Brickbats, and being called away 
= „%%% 
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do go to School, forgot to mention 
his Traps. He did not come 
Home till a Week afterwards, 7 
when the firſt News he heard was, 
that a poor Robin had been caught 

in one, where he remained till he 

was ſtarved to Death ; a Sparrow 
was cruſhed to Pieces, and another 
had his Leg broke. Now, would 
not any good little Boy have been 
very ſorry to have tormented the 
poor Things in this Manner? And- 
ſo was he, and | hope has never 
caught any ſince. But I muft 
leave you now, for I have many 
Things to do, and ſo * bye 
to you. 


The 
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The Weather continues ſo re- 
markably fine Charlotte, that I 
long to be Abroad. Do you vote 
for a Walk? Henry, I am ſure, 
will attend us, ſo let us equip our- 
nn and be _ 


— 


—_— 


— 


What is Henry running after? 
Oh! it is a Butterfly, I ſee ; well 
you have caught it, poor little 
tender Creature ! take care how 
you handle it ;—would you be- 
| lieve it? all that Powder which 
comes off on your Fingers, is 
Feathers, —| have ſeen ſome like 
it in a Microſcope, and will ſhew 

| ſome 
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ſome to you by and by. —Try if 
you can find a Caterpillar. —Why 
you have got ſeveral Sorts ; well, 
1 have a long Hiſtory to tell you 
about them when we go Home, 
See what a Neſt of little ones are 
in that Web in the Hedge ! The 
old one ſpun it to keep the Wet 
off; — the Dew you ſee hangs 
without Side, and does not pene- 
trate through. — There are more! 
bleſs me, there are Thouſands ! 


we have had ſuch dry Weather 1 


lately, that I fear the Gardens and 
Fields will be overrun :—they will 
_ deftroy all the Cabbages ; — the 
Birds may feaſt away, for they eat 
Caterpillars as the larger Birds 

_y them. — Behold what a 


{warm 
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: Swarm of very minute Inſects are 
there, like a Cloud before us; you 
would ſcarcely ſuppoſe that theſe 

little Creatures, when ſeen with 


a magnifying Glaſs, are very 


Beautiful, and adorned with mag- 
mificent F ringes as fine as Gol 4 


Feathers; and ſome parts appear 
like Velvet embroidered with 
Pearls. Every one of them is 
furniſhed with Weapons of De- 


fence, and all have Enemies to 


defend themſelves againſt ; each 
has ſome particular Plant or Herb 
to feed on, and knows where to 
ſeek it ; there are ſome ſo exceed- 

_ ingly ſmall, that they cannot be 
een at all with the naked Eye, but 

: G when 


and Silver, with elegant Tufts ot 
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when ſeen are as wonderful as the 
reſt. Look how buſy that Spider 
is at her Work. — Your filly Maid 
has taught you to be afraid of 
Spiders; but I hope you have both 
of you Senſe enough to get the 
better of ſuch ridiculous Fears. 
Pray conſider how much fironger; 
you are than them, and how; 
much larger. It is true they will 
| ſometimes drop down ſuddenly, 
but that is from Fear of your 
| Hurting them; how often are 
their Neſts and Webs cleared 
away ? but I never heard that a, 
Spider took a Broom and {wept a 
little Boy away, or trod one to 
Death.—1 deſire you both to take 
5 Na, that when a. -Spidex drop 
down 
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down, it always runs away as faſt 
as it poſſibly can, therefore cer- 
tainly has no Deſign againſt you - 
I tell you what, —as they dirty our 

Houſes, and I ſhould be thought 
a Slattern to fuffer my Rooms to 
de hung by them; 1 muſt defire 
that the Houfemaid will keep 
them away; but I am ſure little 
Boys and Girls may take a good 
Leffon from them, and learn both 
induſtry and exactneſs, for their 
Webs are woven with the 'moſt 
perfect regularity. You will be 
_ exceedingly pleafed to read aw ac- 
count of their Method of working, 
and 1 ſhall ſhew you Parts of 
them in the Microſcepe. Take 
cure, take care, Charlotte, mind 
„%% SY where 
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Where you tread! why,you might 
have deſtroyed a. City for ought l 
know. Lock at thoſe little buſy 
Ants, they are at work. as hard 
as poſſible.— Do you know that 
they get all the Corn they can, 
and lay it up againſt the Winter 
comes? — They bury their Dead 
T carry their young ones about, 


and do many laborious Things. 


If all Men and Women were as 


provident as they are, there would 
eee Beggars. . 


Let us L 


Work in their glaſs, hives, — See 


they are in a great huſtle, ſurely 
there · is ſome curious Work going 
on. Curious indeed, my Dears! 


ll 
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all the Honey and Wax too we 
| have, is the Work of theſe little 
Creatures. They go flying about 
and with a kind of trunk they 
have, they ſuck ſomething ſweet = 


ont of the Flowers. Others get 


materials for the Wax, and form 
the Honey-comb, in which the 
Honey is depoſited. — Are they 
not very ſurprizing ? The cells 
Join exactly together, there is no 
Room loſt, This whole ſwarm 
of Bees are ſubject to one Bee, 
Which we call the Queen; they 


follow her wherever ſne goes, 


and will ſuffer themſelves to be 
killed, ſoener than forſake her. 
But I muſt not tell you every par- 
ticular about them, becauſe I want 
37 ut 'G-3- youu” 
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vou to read the account vour- 
e e ee ee 
to you. Moſt People keep Bees in 


ſtraw Hives, and burn them as ſoon 


as they have finiſhed their Combs. 
in order to get their Honey; but 


I bought theſe Glaſs ones, on pur- 


poſe to have the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
them work, without being obliged 
to kill them.—When the Honey 
is taken, you ſhall ſee how it is 

managed, and I will treat you with 
ſome for yourSupper.--Should you 
at any Time have a Cough or Sore- 


Throat, I ſhall make a Medicine, 
with Honey in it, which will help 


to cure you: So pray remember 
how uſeful Bees are, and never 


hurt them, —Keep in mind too, 
. 0 . 


I | il. earn 
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that not eren the leaſt of theſe 


Creatures which I have ſhewed 


to you, are Idle; all are em- 


ployed. — They dont ſaunter a- 


way their Time, but take care of 


their Families, and build Houſes. 

-— The young ones learn readily 
what the old ones ſhew them to 
do: and little Boys and Girls 
ſhould likewiſe be defirons of im - 
proving from the Inſtructions 
that are given them. It is a great 

deal of trouble to teach Children 
all that is neceſſary for them to 


learn, and very expenſive too. If 
they do not accept of Knowledge 


YL when it 18 offered, people will 
grow tired of inſtructing them; 
and they will be laughed at and 


deſpiſcd 
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deſpiſed for their Ignorance. —= 
The Days paſs heavily along 
when ſpent in Idleneſs and Folly, 
— You may now go and divert 
yourſelves as you pleaſe, and in 
the Afternoon come to me again. 


— — 


See, I am prepared for you ; here 


is the Microſeope, in it is a mag- 


nifying Glaſs, that is a Glaſs 
which makes every thing appear 
larger; ſome magnify a great deal 
more, but this will anſwer our 
Purpoſe.— Now all the Wonders 
I told you of will be preſented 


to your Sight.—In this Box are 


a ſet of Objects, on purpoſe to 
look at.— No it is fixed, —Prays 
— 


To 


Sir, let the Lady look firſt, if 


you are a Philoſopher, do not for- 


get you are a Gentleman. Can 
vou gueſs what this is, Charlotte? 


Do you look, Henry. — lt is only 


part of a Feather of a Gooſe, but 


appears like an entire one.— This 


is: a bit of a Peacock's, examine 
It before I put it in; now view it, 
and you will perceive it to be per- 


fealy beautiful. I am going to 
ſhew you the Feet, Wings, and 
Head of a common Fly; this is 


its Leg, fee the Claws, —the Head 
appears to have an hundred Eyes. 


1 muſt ſhew you the Parts of a 


Bee. See what a dreadful Weapon 
the Sting appears —Ah! Henry, 


1 hope you will be afraid to catch 
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Bees again; and I am ſure yon 
will not take a Pleaſure in tor- 
menting Flies, now you have ſeen 
what Limbs they have.—You may 
aſſure yourſelf, that they fuffer 
great agony when their Wings 


and Legs are torn off, —I never 


could” endure to fee u Cock». © 


chaffer, ſpinning, as they call it 
On a Pin, without great uneaſi- 
neſs. — the noiſe and humming 


they make, is their Way of crying 
and proaning. Let me beg of 
you therefore, Henry, if you with 
to be thought a Boy of a generous 
Spirit, never take pleaſure in 
hurting any thing that is leſs and 
weaker than 'yourſelf, © Think 
bow you ſhould like to have a 


coma 
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Man- tie a- ſtring about you, and 


pull you along, whirl you about 


in the Air till you loſt your 
Senſes, break your Limbs, and . 
perhaps throw you down at laſt 
and tread upon you. l muſt ſhew 
you this Bean; you know I told 
Fou that all Plants grew from 


Seeds, this is the Seed of a Benn. 


I have ſplit it open, and at the 
Bottom you may fee the little 


Plant.—It is at preſent too tender 


to bear the Earth next ta it, ſo 
vou ſee it is provided with a co- 
vering. rbe white part of the 


Bean will nouriſh the Plant till 


it is ſtronger. when it w ill ſpring 
ut; and the white will drop off, 
and leave it to the Earth, where 


it 
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it will enereaſe every Day, till i 
grows up and comes to perfection. 


It is juſt the ſame with all Ve- 
getables, from the humble Graſs 
to the ſtately Oak, only, in very 
little Plants we cannot difcover 
them without exceeding good 
Glaſſes.—I had like to have forgot 


this Butterfly's Wing ;—there you 


ſee the Holes where the Quilts 
came out, and here ſome of the 
| bns of Duſt, which you may 


convince yourſelf are actually 


Feathers.— I muſt ſhew you this 


little Infe& which came off a 
Roſe Leaf, - and here is a drop of 
Vinegar full of little Things like 


Eels.—You muſt not pore too 
long, for it will hurt your Eyes. 


1 
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I have only ſhewn you theſe, to i 
convince you that a curious Search 


may diſcover new Wonders; and 
were you to keep on to the end 
of a long Life, you would not 


fee them all. — What does your 


Brother ſay, Charlotte? That he 


Wiſhes his Eyes were Microſcopes. 


Alas 1 my dear Boy, you know 


not hat you wiſh for. — If that 
was the caſe, we ſhould ſee yery 
ſurpriꝝ ing Things to be ſure, but 
then, what we now look at with 
pleaſure, would become monſtrous 
to us. — Men and Women would 
appear ſo large, that we could 
only ſee a bit of them at once. 
We ſhould not know a Houſe | 


from a Wall, — an Ox from a 
Mountain, 
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Mountain, and ſhould be involved 


in a thouſand difficulties, — If 

we came to a Kennel, we might 
miſtake it for a River; take a Cat 
for a Tyger, a Mouſe for a Bear: 
— in ſhort, Abſurdities out of 


number would follow; — So reſt 


conten ted, that your Eyes can 
fee with eaſe every thing that is 
uſeful or hurtful to you, and if 
you want to be curious, there are 
Glaſſes you know to aſſiſt you. 


— 
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I promiſed you the Hiſtory of 
Caterpillars, and make it a rule 
never to break my Word, ſo = 
——_ to me, | 
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I believe 1 muſt fix upon the 
Silk Worms, becauſe they are the 

moſt uſeful to us. Firſt of all 
they are in little greyiſh Eggs, 


4 E | they change them again, and then 


till warm Weather comes the next 
Year, when they muſt be put 
where the Sun ſhines hot; in a 


little Time they break, and out 


come {mall grey Maggots ; thoſe 
who keep them, pick them vp, 
and lay them upon Mulberry 
Leaves; — they grow apace, for 
they eat all Day long ;—in a few 
Days the Skins come off, and they 
look a little handſome when they 
have got new ones — ſoon after 


are pretty white Worms larger 
j than 


(I A 
than before, as big as one of your 
Fingers. They ſoon begin to 
| look yellowiſh, leave off eating, 
and go to Work; firſt they ſpin 
a {fort of Wool, then they form a 

Ball the Size and Shape of a Pi- 
geon's Egg, and are quite hidden 
from our Sight ; but their Buſi- 

neſs is not yet complete, they 

make a Lining withinfide, a great 
deal cloſer woven than the Cloth 
of a Man's coat.— Their Silk is 
extremely valuable, and all the 
fine Cloaths which Ladies wear, 
are the Works of theſe little 
crawling Inſects. Who would 
be proud of being drefled in Silks 
and Sattens, when they know this 
to be the Caſe? A great many of 
ʒ e 
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the Balls are put into warm Wa. 
ter, and thoſe who are uſed to the 
| buſineſs readily find the ends.— 
: "They are obliged to put ſeveral 
together to make the Silk of a 
-proper fize, and they wind it off in 
Skeins upon a littleReel ; then they 
come to the Linings I told you 
of, which they cut open with a 
pair of Scizzars, and uſe them for 
making artificial Flowers. But 
what do you think they find with- 
inſide, Silk Worms? no, nothing 
the leaſt like them, but Cryſalises 
as they are called. — They are 
brown things the fize of a ſmall 
Bean, ſomewhat of the ſhape of a 
Barrel, — no Head, no Legs, no 
Body to be feen ; but if you touch 
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* one _ will move a little, | 
which ſhews that it is not quite 
dead. — In this ſtate it lies ſome 
days, and breaks forth a large 
white Moth, with two black Eyes, 
four Wings, long Legs, and a 
Body covered with Feathers: 
view it thro' a Microſcope, and 
vou might take it for a Chicken. 
Is it not very aſtoniſhing ? — lt 
truly is, but not more ſo than 
many other things. Almoſt every 
thing animate, that is, alive, or 
inaninate, not alive, undergo as 
ſurprizing changes. —You want to 
keep Silk Worms, Charlotte, I am 
always glad to indulge you when 
I can, and will let you have a 


| few next Summer, becauſe I could 
wiſh 
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wiſh you to ſee theſe Curiofities 
yourſelf ; but you will never be 
2 Silk Merchant, nor will it an- 


| ſwer to Ladies to keep a quantity 


of the Balls. — Beſides, they are 
reckoned unwholſome when there 
are many of them together, and it 
is dirty troubleſome Work to 

change the Leaves they feed on 
twice a day. The caſe is different 

in thoſe warm Countres where 
they are on the Mulberry-Trees 
in the open Air, help themſelves, 
and ſpin amongſt the Leaves.— 
It muſt be a pretty ſight to ſee 
the Shining Balls, like golden 
Plumbs, amongſt the green 
— e 


i. All 
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All Butterflies and Moths un- 

dergo the ſame changes, tho' they 

do not all ſpin Silk: — Some creep 
into holes in Walls, others into 
Houſes, and ſome into the Earth, 
and there become Cryſalises, and 
remain in that ſtate from the end 
of one Summer to the beginning 
of the next, when the Butterflies 
come out in all their variegated 
beauties; and inſtead of crawling 
about, ſoar in the Air, and amuſe 
themſelv es with fly ing from Flow- 

er ta F lower. 


— 


When you were very little 
Children, I dare ſay you thought | 
bo the World was no bigger than the 

| Town 


cn). 
Town you lived in, and that you | 
bad ſcen all the Men and Women 
in it; but now you know better, 
for I think I have told vou, that 
there are thouſands and ten thou- 
| ſands of People.—You have ſeen 
a great many together at Church, 
but they were only a ſmall num- 
ber of what the World contains. 
When you go to London you 
will be quite aftoniſhed at the 
 Multitudes, for they croud along 
the Streets in the City, like Bees 
in a Hive, and as buſy too.— 
There are a great many ſuch large 
Places as London, and thouſands . 
of leſler Towns, all filled with 
People. Come here, Henry, and 
you too, Charlotte, look at this 


1o big as he is by a vaſt deal. lt 


W.-..- 
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Globe. Do you know what it 
was made for? Why, ſmall as it 


is, ut repreſents the great World. . 


You ſee a vaſt number of Lines 


drawn on it, one place is painted 


red, another green, another blue, 
another yellow; they ſtand for dif- 
ferent Kingdoms. — The Globe is 
made of Paper. — The World you; 
know is not ſo, but compoſed of 


many Materials, for I have already. 
acquainted you that various things 


grow on it, feed there, and are 
dug out of its Bowels.—A Globe 


is a ſort of miniature Picture of 


the World ;—You know this in 
my Ring was Crawn for your Pa- 


pa, and very like him, itho' not 


is 
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zs not poſſible to draw every par- 
ticular place of the World on the 
| Globe, any more than it was for 
the Painter to mark every hair in 


the Evebrows in this ſmall Picture. 
Here is a Pea, now you ſee this is 


of the ſame form, but ſo much leſs, 
that we ſhould not be able to draw 
upon it, even what is upon the 
Globe; yet we might make a few 


Spots, call one England, another 
France, and fo on, juſt to ſhew 


what fituations they have.—The 
Earth is not {ſmooth and even, as 

this Globe is; becauſe there are 
many Mountains and Hills on it, 
but tho? we call them large, and 
ſo they are to ſuch little Creatures 


as us, they are no bigger in pro- 
Portion 


portion to the Earth, than grains 

of Sand would appear here, there- 
fore we ſay it is round. Neither | 
is the World all Land; for there 


are vaſt hollow Places between the 
different Kingdoms, and they are 

filled up with Water. The larg- 
eſt Waters, ſuch as this on the 
Globe, are called Oceans, leſſer 
ones Seas, and there are others yet 
ſmaller, which run in among the 
Land, that are called Rivers; there 
are be ſides leſſer pieces, called 
Ponds, Ditches, Brooks, and 
others, which are uſeful for ſup- 
plying us with what is neceſſary 
to boil our Meat, brew Beer, clean 
our Houſes, water our Gardens 
when there is a want of Rain, 
55 4 2 
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and Hkewiſe for the Cattle ant 
other living Creatures to drink. 
Theſe generally ſpring ont of the 
Earth, and are at firſt only little 

| Streams, but run along till they 
join with others, and are increaſed 
by the Rains that fall, and fo in 
time become great Rivers like the 
Thames. : N 


As the Land is full of living 
Creatures, ſo are the Waters too, 
for they abound with Fiſh, many 
of which are caught for us to eat. 
—Some People are very fond of 
Angling with a Line anda Hook, 
but 1 cannot help thinking it a 
very cruel ſport, and always was 
af opinion, that it is an idle one 

| too, 
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too, and never had patience to 
follow it. To fit hour after hone 
watching a floating quill ; what 
an employment! I was told of a 

Gentleman, who after ſitting a 

Whole Day in a mizzling rain, 
was aſked by a Friend that faw 
him in the Evening, what ſucceſs 

he had had? Fine ſport ! fine ſport! 

|  Afaid he, three bites and a nibble, 

1 El ſhould have caught one Fiſh, 
| only my Line broke, and it ſwam 
| away with the Hook. This Per- 

ſon might truly ſay, indeed, that 

he had done no harm, but in ſa 
| many hours how many good Ac- 

1 tions might he have performed ? 

1 None ſhould reſt contented with · 


out endeavouring to improve their 


Now let us have another peep: 
at the Globe ; — ſee what a great 
part of it is water, Now ſuppoſe 
we were to take a number of thoſe _ 

| Mites which I ſhewed you to Day 
in the Cheeſe, and ſet them to 
crawl about the Globe, they 
might ſerve to repreſent the Men 
and Women that inhabit the 
Earth: As there is no real water 
on the Globe, only a Picture of 
" it, the Mites might go which way 
they pleaſed; but ſuppoſe the 
places which ſtand for Water were 
really dug hollow, and made into 
little Seas and Rivers? how would 
| : they 
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; they contrive to get acrofs them 


unleſs there was a contrivance ta 
croſs it. This Place here is Great 
Britain, that 1s, the Kingdom we. 
he in; you fee it is quite ſur- 
rounded with Water. Now ſup- 


what could we do ? Why firſt we 
muſt travel either in a Coach, 


other way, to. Dover, for it is too 
far to walk there —At Dover we 
_ ſhould meet with a Packet- Boat, 
that is, a ſmall Ship going to 
France ; as ſoon as the Wind ſet 


right 


to any other part which the Wa- 
ter came in betwixt ?—lt is the 
ſame with us, for we ſhould never 
be able to reach parts beyond Sea, 


poſe we wanted to go to France, 


c | Chaiſe, on Horſeback, or ſome 
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5 right for 1 us, we ſhauld fail away 
for Calais, as you have ſeen the 
pleafure Boats do. — Then we 


ſhould go on, from one Place to 


another, paſs a great many Vine- 


yards, which are Fields planted 


with Grape Vines to mike Wine 
of; in time we might reach the 
City of Paris, where we ſhould 
find as many People 2s in Lon- 
don, and ſee a vaſt number of fine 
things. Were we to talk Engliſh 
there, nobody would underſtand 
us, ſo we muſt learn to ſpeak 


French before we go, or they will 
take us for vulgar ill- bred Per- 
ſons, beeauſe it is welt known, 
that all genteel People in Eng- 
* learn that Language. — 

When 
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When we had ſeen one foreign 


Country, it is moſt likely we 


_ thould wiſh to ſee others, there- 
fore we might go into Italy, and 


as we travelled along through 
France, we ſhould meet with 


places where Silk Worms are kept, 
and you would find that they pro- 
duce ſuch quantities, as furniſh 
Silk for a very conſiderable Trade, 


At another place we ſhould ſee 
them making Cambrick, at ano- 


ther Lace. — We might travel by 
Land from France to Italy, but 
muſt paſs over ſome high Moun- 
tains called the Alps, the tops of 
which are always cover'd with 
Snow, and there is a great deal of 
| Ice on 2 all the year round. 
You 
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Vou have in the Winter ſeen both 


Ice and Snow, but did you know 
that it was all Water ?—It would 
have been Rain, only the Air be- 
ing exceſſive cold made it freeze, 
but as ſoon as the Weather became 
warmer, it melted and thawed as 
we call it, and then it was Water 
again. After this fatiguing and 


frightful paflage over the Alps, 


Where you would be in danger 
every minute of falling down 
dreadful Precipices, and of being 
daſhed to pieces, but that the Men 
who carry you are uſed to the 
ground, and can run as faſt on it 
as you have ſeen Maſter Griffith 
do on a high Wall.—After this, I 
ſay, you would arrive in Italy, 


x and 


— — 


1 1 
and 1 the beautiful appeaF- 
ance of the Country would quite 


tranſport you, for it is deſervediy 
called, the Garden of the Mor. 


— There are Myrtles and Orange 


:T rees growing wild in the Hedges 
as our Hawthorn does here, — 
Dont you wiſh we could make 
fſach Hedges here. Should we 
attempt it, Charlotte, I fear the 
| firſt Winter would entirely de- 


ſtroy them, becauſe the Air is fo 
much colder here than it is there. 
Mou know the Gardener always 


earries the Myrtles and Orange 
Trees into the Green-Houſe in 


the Winter. —The Fruits in Italy 
ripen much better than ours ds, 


and therefore have # richer fla- 


_ vour, 
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vobr, and they have in great 


plenty many forts which do net 
grow here, particularly, abun- 
dance of Olives, which ſome Peg- 
ple are very fond of, beſides there 
is a great deal of Oil made from 
them, part of which they ſell to 
us, and is what we dreſs our Sal- 
lads with. There are Silk Worms 
in — too. 


The Houſes are very magnifi- | 
cent, and moſt of them large; 
ſame are built of Marble, for they 
have a great many quarries, and 
their Churches are moſt magnifi- 
_ cently adorned with fine Pictures, 
large Silver Croſſes, Candleſticks, 
and a thouſand other Curioſities, 
1 which 
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which cccafion many People to 
travel there in order to fee them; 
and particularly the noble Build- 
ings which were erected a great 


many Years ago, and are now 


: falling to pieces. — But amongſt 


the Curioſities of Italy, I muſt 


not forget to mention Mount 


Etna and Mount Veſuvius, two 


large Mountains, which ſometimes 


burſt out with an aſtoniſhing 


noiſe, a vaſt Ceal louder than 
Thunder, and eaſt forth Flames 
with hot Aſhes and Cinders, ma- 
ny Miles diſtant; numbers of 


Houſes are deſtroyed, and People 
killed by theſe Eruptions. — A 


River of Fire runs with a moſt 


| rapid Stream for ſeveral Miles to- 


gether, 
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gether, till it reachen the Sea, 
Which boils and hifles in an afto- 
niſhing manner when the fire 
reaches it. Suppoſe we were there 
Henry, do you think you ſhould 
like to go up the Mountain? — 
V hat ſay you, Charlotte, had 
vou not rather live in England, 
and be contented with what it 
produces, than go to live near a 
burning Mountain, to enjoy all 
the fine things I told you of ? — 
Do not think tho', that theſe 
Mountains were only made to 
frighten and deſtroy People. — 
Like all things elſe they have their 
_ ule. — There is a great deal of Fire 
"withinfide the Earth, and if it 
had not places to vent itſelf at, 


a 2 mig ht : 
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removing for a time, 


ſhines brighter than it does here. 
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might "ay a great des of worſe 
miſchief, nay deftroy it entirely, 


Thoſe Perſons who live on thefe 
Mountains, ſeem to enjoy Life as 
well as others, and as there are 


uſually ſome years between the 


Eruptions, they plant Vines and 


other things, which prove very | 


fruitful, and the Mountain uſa- 
ally ſmokes, or they hear noiſes | 
from it, which ſhew that it is 
near burfling, ſo they may guard 


themſelves from the danger, by 


The Sky in ltaly is CEE of 
a fine blue colour, and the Sun 


When 
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When you are older, Charlotte, 
vou ſhall read books of Travels, 
which deſcribe what is worth ob- 
ſervation in every Country. Per- 
haps Henry may be 8 Traveller 
bimſeif, for you know Gentlemen 
often do make the Tour as they 
call it, and it 1s very right they 
they ſhould ſee the World, if they 
take care to get ſufficient know- _ 
ledge before they go, to enable 
them to make proper obſervations ; 
Hut for an ignorant Perſon to vi- 
at foreign Countries, is only to 

publiſh bis own ſhame to the 
World: becauſe every ane who 
ſees a Gentleman who has leſt 
his own Country to viſit their s, 
ezturally enquires who he is, and 
I 3 when 
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when they find bim deficient in 
knowledge, laugh at and ridicule 
bim; but if he is remarkably ſen-" 
fible, his company is ſought for, 
becauſe he can give an account of 
places and things which they have 
never ſeen, and he is relpected 
and honoured, 


The Language which People 
in Italy talk, is Italian, and it is 


very genteel to learn it; befides 


if travellers refide there long, 
they muſt be at a great loſs with 
out it; tho' not ſo much as they 
would be without French, becauſe 
that is a Language which almoſt 
all Nations learn : therefore, if a 
Perſon knows it, he may find 

ſome- 
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| Hmtbody or other 1 in moſt places 
VWhom he can converſz with ; and 


if thoſe underſtand Italian, (or 


the Lenguage of the Perſons in 
that Country where they are) 

they may explain to the Engliſh- 

man what the Italian ſays; and 
to the Italian what the Engliſh- 
man ſays.— But who would wiſh 
to be ſo troubleſome to others, 
when by a little pains and appli- 
cation, he may learn all the Lan- 

guages himfelf, and be an ac- 
compliſhed Gentleman? 


I think we have ſtaid long 
enough 3 in Italy, Henry, and am 
afraid you are tired, ſo take your 
leave of the World for to Night, 


cat 


( 


et ybur Supper, and gb te bed y 
To- morrow ] will tell you mores 
Good night, Charlotte! 
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Well, Henry, how did ybu 
Nleep ? Did you dream of the Myrs — 
tle Hedges and burning Mouns 
tains ? 1 ſappoſe you would Ike 

to have a full deſcription of every 
Country in the World; but 1 
hope you will one Day be fond of 
reading, then 1 ſhall forniſh you 
with a great many Books, which 
will make you acquainted with a 
vaſt deal; from them you will 
learn, that ſome People in the 

World are black, others have 
| ans Com ple doe. 5 
that 


a 
that everyCountry produces ſomes 


| thing- which: does not grow any- 


where elſe ; that ſome parts of the 
World are hot, others exceſſively 
cold, but every climate agrees with 
the Natives, that is to ſay, thoſe 
who are born there, better than 
uny other would do; and the Peo- 

ple in one Land make themſelves 


nas. happy as others who have 


greater advantages, uſually think 
their own Country the beſt in the 
World, and would not change i it 
foe 27 other. 


—— 


— 


1 muſt now tell you a little 
about the Sea. Vou know | faid 
that between the different King- 

doms 


doms on the Earth, there are vaſt, 
hollow places. Pray obſerve this. 
large ſpace on the Globe, it is 


| called the great Southern. Ocean. 


—Y ou have ſeen a Fiſh- Pond. | 
which is ſo deep, that if a Man 
| fiood at the bottom, the Water 
 weuld cover his Head, but that 
is no more than a cup full, in com- 
pariſon of this great Ocean, — _ 
Only look what a ſpace it covers 
on the Globe; then caſt your 


eyes to thoſe parts of the Land 1 


which ftand for the greateſt King- a 
doms, Obſerve, the Sea is a great 
deal the broadeſt, it is ſo deep in 
many places, that they cannot 
get a Line long enough, with a 
- __ of Lead tied to it, to reach 
rl . the 
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the bottom. When the Wind 
blows very high, it drives the 
Waves up like great Mountains 

of Water, which roar and make 


1 frightful noiſe when they tum- 


ble down. — Sometimes Ships are 
driven about ſo by the Wind and 
Waves, that they are thrown up- 
on Rocks, which are a ſort of 
ragged Hills that grow in the Sea, 
as hard as ſtones, ſome of them 
of an enormous ſize, even above 
the ſarface of the Water, others 
concealed under it. All the Sea 
Water is Salt, which keeps it 
from ſtinking, and beſides, from 
it they get Salt, fo ſerviceable to 
us, that after having been accuſ- 
tomed to it, we ſhould not know 
1 what 
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What to do without it; particu- 
| larly for Meat, which by being 
well rubbed with it, may be kept. 
many * On 


The reaſon that the freſh Was 
ter in Rivers does not ſpoil, and | 
gro good for nothing, is, that it 


keeps running continually from 


the Fountain head, that is, the 


place it firſt ſprings from, towards I 


the Sea; and where there is a tide, 
as you know is the caſe in the 
Thames, it is owing to the ebbiog 
and flowing of the Sea, which 
ſends the Water of ſuch large Ni- 

vers back again every Day.— The 
Sea is in conftant motion, and you | 


— would think it very aſtoniſhing, 


to 
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1 gend on the Sbore, and behold 


bow majeſtically i its mighty Waves 
follow one another, and fall with 
a ſolemn and pleaſing noiſe ; gra - 
dually advancing, till they gain 
conſiderably on the Shore, and 
when they have reached thebounds 
allotted them, and it is a high 
| tide, they retreat in the ſame man- 
1 ner to viſit the oppoſite Shore.— 
Philoſophers tell us, that it is 
ſomething in the Moon which 
0 draws the Water, and occaſions 
the ebbing and flowing of the Sea, 
and 1 fancy you, will be of their 


1 opinion, when you are old enough 


to underſtand the books which 


they have written on the Subject. 


Henry wiſhes to know where 
EE. all 
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all the Water that fills. the Sea 
comes from, —Indeed I cannot tell, 
perhaps it may ſpring out from 
the middle of the Earth. I rather 
think it does, and that there is a 
great collection of Water there; 


but it is of no conſequence to us 


to know that, we are certain that 

it is of the greateſt uſe to us, and 
can ſee enough to admire in it, 
without ſearching for its ſource. 


If the hollow places had been 


left empty inſtead of being fill'd | | 


up with Water, how frightful 
they would have appear d! — It 


would have been impoſſible to 


have got acroſs to any part what- 
ever, —You think we might have | 
5 e 


bad Wings to fly over, Charlotte * 
Why, I muſt own, that when 
1 have ſeen the little feathered race 

ſoaring over our Heads, and ſport- 
ing about in the Air, I have been 

. tempted to wiſh for a pair of 
Wings myſelf ; but when I con- 
fidered how large they muſt have 
deen to have carried ſuch heavy 
Bodies as ours, I am apt to think 


we ſhould have found them very 


troubleſome incumbrances, and 
believe we are better without them. 
But had there been thoſe vaſt 
abyfies I was talking of, and we 


could have contrived to make a 


handy pair of Wings, we could _ 


not at any rate have flown far 
without reſting, and therefore 
DE muſt 
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muſt have tumbled headlong. anfl 


been dathed in pieces. — Beſides, 


muſt all have died, becauſe they 


can no more live out of the Wa- 
ter for any conſiderable time, than 
We could live in it. — And now 
there are thouſands and millions 
of various kinds ;—as many per- 
| haps as equal the number of living 
Creatures on the Land.—Some, 
as the Whale, fo aſtoniſhingly 
large, that I know not what to 
compare them with.—Others as 
minutely ſmall ; many extremely 
beautiful; others frightful to be- 
hold; ſome of them are moſt de- 
ncious food, and are caught ſor 
our eating in great quantities with 
nets.— 


1 


| nets. —The Turbot we are going ; 


to have for dinner to-day, came 

out of the Sea, and ſo do Soals, 
Whitings, Cod-fiſh, Salmon, Lob- 
fers, and many others. Should 
Fiſhes always keep in the wide 

Ocean, there would be but few 
caught, and none but Sailors 
could eat them; but they come 
in ſhoals to the narrow parts of 
the Sea near Land, and Fiſher- 
men, whoſe buſineſs it is, go out 
in boats, throw Nets into the Sea, 
and catch them ; then ſome are 
fent to all the great Towns, and 
from thence ſold to every place to 
Which they can be carried whilſt 
they are ſweet, — If ur did not 
eat them, the larger Fiſhes would, 

55 for 
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for they prey on one another as 
the Birds do. — In Books of na- 
tural hiſtory there are a great 
many entertaining things concern- 
ing Fiſhes. — Only think what a 
deal of pleaſure you will have, 
Henrys when you can fit ſtill long 
enough to read them, and are 
ſufficiently improv'd to be able to 
underſtand them ! — In many of 
thoſe books there are pictures of 


What they deſcribe, 


I forgot to tell you that Fiſhes 
have no Legs. You know it. — 
Oh! I beg your pardon, Sir, I 
did not recolle& what a Man I 
was talking to; give me leave to 
inform you, however, why they 

have 


1 
have not: becauſe they have no 
uſe for them, and would find them 

very aukward things; their Fins 
anſwer the purpoſe of Swimming 
much better, 


Many Fiſhes have very ſharp 
| Teeth, others thorns at their 
Sides, and various Weapons of 
defence ; - and inſtead of cloaths, | 

are cover'd with Scales, which 
the Water cannot penetrate. 


© There are a great many things 
growing at the bottom of the Sea, 
called Sea- Weeds. I have a Pic- 
ture in my Dreſſing-Room, made 
of them, you have often admired 
them, Charlotte; indeed they are 
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extremely curious, the Fiſhes I 
ſuppoſe eat them. 


oy Beſides thoſe 1 * been ſpenk - 
ing of, that ſwim about, there are 
a vaſt number of Shell Fiſh. — 
That Cabinet which ſtands there 
is filled with Shells; it contains 
great variety, but there are, for 
ought I know, hundreds more. 
Some are much larger than any 
here; others, you ſee, ſo ſmall 
that you could not perceive them 
| unleſs they were laid on white pa- 
per; and yet in the-microicope they 
would appear to as much advan= 
tage as the inſects did —Obſerve © 
what curious ſhapes and variety of 
colours II know, my dears, you 

. admire 


— 
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admire this beautiful collection, 
and well you may ! — Every one 
of theſe ſhells formerly had a Fiſh 
in it; it uſed to come part of the 
way out as you have ſeen a ſnail 
do, and draw back again at plea- 
\ ſure. They generally remain at 
the bottom of the Sea, but ſome- 
times Storms throw them on 
Shore, where they are picked up, 

and kept by curious People; there 

is likewiſe Coral both white and 
red. Here is a bit of each; that 

beautiful yellow ſubſtance by it, 
is Amber; it makes elegant ca- 
binets and other things; and the 
Ladies in former days were fond 
of wearing necklaces of it. All 


the Pearls come out of the Sea 


K 3 too; 
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too ; there are vaſt quantities to 
be met with in a particular kind 
of Oyſters, and people called Di- 


vers, have the {kill to fink them- 
| ſelves to the bottom of the Water, 


as you have ſeen Ducks do, and 
by means of ſome ingenious con- 
trivances to ſupply them with air, 
are able to ſtay long enough to get 
a great many Pearls, which they 
fell for a deal of Money; and 
thoſe who can purchaſe them, 
think themſelves very fine when 
they are adorned with them.— 


People of Fortune ſhould have - 


| handſome Cloaths, Jewels, and 
other Ornaments, becauſe it is 
very right they ſhould dreſs better 
than their Inferiors, who could 
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not afford to purchaſe ſuch things, 


Zs they find it hard to get money 


enough for the bare neceſſaries of 
Life; therefore Perſons who have 
plentiful Fortunes ought to en- 
courage Labour and Ingenuity, 
by laying out ſome part in buying 
what others ſell and make, to pro- 
cure themſelves and Families a 
livelihood; but then it is very 
wrong to value themſelves on 
| Riches and fine Cloaths, when 
they ſhould conſider, that Gold, 
Silver, and Jewels, came out of 
the Bowels of the Earth, there- 
fore they could not make nor pro- 
bably find one of them; that their 
- fineſt Silks are ſpun from the en- 
trails of a little crawling Worm, 
7 and 


r 
and that after it is ſpun, they 
could not uſe it, till it had gone 

througb the Hands of many poor 
Workmen : They ſhould there. 
fore learn to behave with kindneſs 
and condeſcenfion to the Induſtri- 
ous, and remember, that the 
meaneſt Artificer, if he diſcharges 
the Dutics of his ſtation, is pre- 
ferable to themſelves, unleſs they 
are Ciſtinguiſhed as much by their 


|  Benevolence and Greatneſs of 
| Mind, as by their Rank and Riches, 


The poor ſhould never forget how 
much they are obliged to, and 
how much they depend on, their 
Superiors, but treat them with 
all poſſible reſpect, and never envy 
* for tley, in their humble 
condition, 


t 3- 


condition; may enjoy an equal 


ſhare of Happineſs, and avoid 
many anxious cares and dangers, 
to which an elevated tation is fre- 


quently expoſcd. 
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1 dare ſay you did not think 
there were {o many curiofities at 


the bottom of the Sea, nor ſhould 
we ever have known it, but by 


the Invention of Ships, which 


was a very curious and uſeful con- 


trivance. — Now we can ſend to 
the Eaſt Indies for Tea, fine Chi- 
na, Muſlins, Callicoes, Spices, and 


other Articles, and carry them in 
exchange, what our own Country 


produces, — We can have Sugar 


from 


| 
| 
| 
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from the Weſt - Indies, which 

grows there within a particular 
ſort of Plant called Sugar-Canes, 
the Inhabitants have large Planta - 
tions of it, and ſell it for a great 
deal of money, but-the poor Ne- 

groes undergo vaſt hardſhips who 
are employed to work in the Plan- 


tations. Negroes are black Pegs 


ple; many perſons in England, 
you know have them for Servants. 


Abroad they toil like Horſes, 
and are frequently much worſe 


uſed, which is an exceeding bar» 
barous thing, for they are Men as 
well as their Maſters, tho' they 
are of that ugly colour. 


TNT > From 
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From Spain we get Oranges, 
K Nuts, Almonds, Figs, 
and Raiſins, (which are dried 
Grapes) — from Liſbon the ſame, 
| beſides thoſe Articles a great deal 
of Wine. If there were leſs of 


| that it would be better; for many 


people drink ſo much of it as to 
hurt their conſtitutions. Would 
they make it a rule, to drink on- 
ly when they were thirſty or 
weary, and leave off drinking as 
ſoon as they were refreſhed, they 
would preſerve their healths, and 
might perhaps live many years 
. 


| might mention the produc- 
tions of other countries, but do 
not 


1 ) 
not \- i to travel round the 


Globe with you. 1 ſhall only tell 
you, that there are many things 


valuable and worth obſervation, 7 


in every part of the World, and 
thoſe which you have no oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing, you may read 


of in Books, which will give you 


much better accounts of things 
than I am able to do,—You find, 
however, what great uſe Ships 
are of, but how ſhall 1 make 
you underſtand the nature of a 


| Voyage? —I will take you both 


to Mr. Wilſon's, where you will 
ſee a Model of a Ship; that is a 
little thing made exactly like one, 
only a great deal leſs, as you will 
5 Judge by the * which repre - 

| {cnt 
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ſeent the Sailors. — Mr. Wilſon 

will explain the Maſfts, Sails, 
| Ropes, and other parts, which 1 
am totally unacquainted with. 


When a Voyage is to be taken, 


the Ship is firſt perfectly mended, 


if it is not a new one, ſo that it 


may efſectually keep ont the Wa- 


ter and not fink. The Sails and 
Maſts muſt be in exact order, 
firong, tight, and whole; that 


they may be able to ſtand the 


force of the Winds; then they 


lay in a great quantity of Biſcuits, 


as bread would ſoon get mouldy, 


ſeveral caſks of freſh Water, for 


that in the Sea is very nauſeous, 


tome: Barrels of {alt Beef and Pork, 


becauſe 
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becauſe they cannot get freſh 
Meat when they launch out in- 


to the wide Ocean, and leave the 


Fields and Meadows behind them. 
They carry as much garden ſtuff 
too as they conveniently can, and 


when it is gone, are obliged. to 
* ſhift without. N ä 


1 Sbip which goes on a Trad- 


ing Voyage, beſides a ftock of 0 


proviſions, takes in her Cargo, 

that is, the Goods which they 
propoſe to ſell in foreign countries, 
ſuch as Wool, Watches, Hard- 
ware, I mean Knives, Scizzars, 
various kinds of Tools, and nu- 
merous Articles which other Na- 
ions are glad to purchaſe from 


/ 
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l bn they ave mole 


beſt here. Every Ship requires a 


certain number of Men, ſome 5 
more, ſome leſs, according to the 
nne of the Veflcl; for there is al- 


Ways a great deal of work for 


them to do, eſpecially in fiormy 
Weather. —One time all the Sails 
muſt be ſpread in order to receive 


the Wind, at other times all muſt 


be taken down to prevent the 
Veſſel's being overſct by violent 
guſts of Wind —They have large 


iron things on board called An- 


chors, with prodigious Ropes tied 


to them, which they faſten to 
the. Veflcl, and when they want 


to keep the Ship in a particular 


Place, they caſt them into the Sea, 
where 
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where they can reach the. Bottom, 
and they ſtick in and faſten, ſo as 
frequently to preſerve the Ship 
from being loſt. Somebody on 
board is obliged frequently to 
keep letting down the Line with 
the leaden Plummet, that they 
may know the depth of the Wa- 
ter. — A man, called the Pilot, 
ſtands at the Helm, and takes hold 

of a thing called the Rudder, by 

means of which he can turn the 


Ship 1 which way he pleaſes. 


When the Veſſel is ki 

X Art and ready for her 
Voyage, the Captain is impatient 
to be gone, and keeps himfelf and 
vll his jolly Tars in readineſs to 

tail 


UT 
fail with the firſt fair Wind; but 


I believe I muſt inform you what 
1 mean by a fair Wind.—Let us 
Juſt ſtep out of Doors. — Now | 
look forward, that is Eaſt, behind 
you the Weſt, on the right hand 
the South, on the Left the North. 
Now you know, that when 
the Wind blows behind you, it 
forces you along, when you face 
it, if very high, you can ſcarcely 
ſtand againſt it, but it does not 
always blow the ſame way; let 
us go in, and look at the Globe. 
—Here is the Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
and South ; now if they want to 
| ſail to a Country which is North; 
they muſt have a South Wind to 
: blow them along, and if the 
| „ Wind 
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Wind were in the South, it would 
be impoſſible ſor them to get for- 
ward; ſo that ſometimes a Voyage 
is made much longer than it 
would have been, from the Winds 
changing about from one corner 
to another, which often obliges 
them to go to other places if it 
blos very high ; but they are 
not obliged to return for every 
change of Wind, becauſe the art 
of Navigation teaches the Sailors 
a method of managing the Ship, 
ſo that they can get on by craiſiag 
backwards and forwards, tho' if it 
blows right it laves dum a w_ 
of trouble. 8 f 
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It is a very ſurprizing thing 


to think of, but it is really true, 
that in ſome parts of the Sea the 
Wind will blow conftantly for 
Months together every Year, the 
ſame way, which enables Ships to 
reach the places they are wanted 
to go to, and then the Wind 

turns, and blows the direct con- 

trary way, which brings them 

back again. | Therefore people 

contrive theſe Voyages fo as to 

_ endeavour to get to thoſe parts 
time enough to have the bene fit 
of them.—They are called Trade 
Winds, and thefe arrows on the 
Globe, ſhew the particular parts 
of the Ocean they blow in, 
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When people are out in the 
v ide Ocean, they are frequent'y 
whole Months together without 
ſeeing any thing beſides Sky and 
Water, excepting what their own 
Ship contains — Look here, for 


inſtance, in the middle of the 


great Southern Ocean: It is very 
diſtant from the Land, and there 
are no Paths marked out cn the 
ſurface of the Water, to ſhew the 
neareſt way to any place; but 
thoſe who have been there for- 
merly, have kept the exacteſt ac- 
count they could of the Rocks 
they eſcaped, the little Hlands 


| they met with, and other parti- 


culars, which ſerve thoſe who 
come after them, as ſome rule tb 
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go by; for there are Maps, or 
Pictures made of thoſe Parts of 
the Sea, call'd Charts, which peo- 
ple who fail that way carry with 
them ; by which means they know 
how to eſcape Rocks, Quick-fands, 
Whirlpools, and other dangerous 
things, which are deſcribed to be 
in particular Latitudes. — You 
muſt at preſent be contented with- 
out an explanation of the word 
Latitude; you will know all 
about it when you learn Geo- 
graphy. 


But after all their clever con- 
trivances, they would be utterly 
at a loſs without a Compaſs on 
board, which is an Inſtrument 
. 8 TD 
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that looks like the Dial of a 
Clock, only, inſtead of the Hours, 


they put Eaft, Weſt, North, 
South; in the middle comes up a 
little Spike, upon which is a Nee- 


dle that has a fmall hole in the 
middle of it, to receive the little 
Spike upon which it hangs very 


lightly. This Needle muſt be 


rubbed on the Loadſtone, which 
gives it the remarkable property 


of pointing always to the North. 
One of theſe Compaſſes is hung 
up on board every Ship, and when 


they look at it, they can tell 
where the North is, and order 


the Ship accordingly ; becauſe 


they can either fail towards the 
North, or from it, as fuits their 
Es purpoſe 
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purpoſe you know.—But I ſhall | 
oon get beyond my knowledge 
here, Henry, and muſt own my- 
felf a very indifferent Sailor, fo 


1 have done with Navigation: 


but muſt ſay a little more about 
the Loadſtone, as it is certainly a 
moſt wonderful as well as uſeful 
_thing.—It is a hard ſtone, very 
much reſembling Iron, and uſu- 
ally found in the Mines with that 
Metal. If you touch Iron or Steel 
with it, they will have the ſame 


property in a lefler degree. — Here 7 


is a Magnet with two pieces of 
Steel fixed in it, they are called 
its Poles, one the North, the 


Other the South. Nov let us ſce 


what effect they will have on thefe 
be — cedles· 
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Needles. Obſerve, they are com- 
mon ones, ſuch as we work with: 


Iwill lay them on the Table 


Hold the Magnet over them ſee 
bow they jump up Vou would 
think they were alive; but it is 
only that the Loadſtone draws 0 
them; they would lay ſtill enough _ 


if there were no Loadſtone near 


them. —Now take Notice, I will 


touch two others, one at each 


Pole.—If I attempt to bring that 
which has been touched by the 
North, to the South Pole, it will 

drive it away, and fo of the other, 

 —which is called repelling it.—l - 
will give you this pretty little - 

Magnet, Henry, which I have 

got in a Caſe, It is only a piece 
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of Steel that has been rubbed in 


the manner I ſaid, but will divert 
you very much.— How the Load- 
ſtone performs all this, I cannot 


tell, any more than I could in- 


form you where all the Water in 


the World comes from ; but there 
are many things we ſee that we 


have not wiſdom to underſtand 
perfectly; happy it is, that we 
can learn ſo much as we do.— 


Dont you think, Henry, that it is 
very entertaining to hear of all 
theſe wonderful things, which 1 
have been telling you of? and will 
you promiſe me to endeavour to 
remember them ? — Why, you 


will be able to inſtruct William 


15 thy time he 1s as big as you are 5 


now, 
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no, and will not that give you 
plenſurc? Now you may go and 
amuſe yourſelves.— l have a hun- 
dred things more to tell you, but 
would not tire you with too ma- 
ny at once, fo adieu! for the 
Jo 


——_—— 


5 Well, n 1 fr 6. the 
preparations you have made, that 
you intend to ſolicit me for a 

Walk. It will be equally agree- 
able to me after the-heat of the 


Day, and our little Beau will, I 


make no doubt, Chaprone us. 
Come hither, my charming little 
Fellow ! you are ſo good natured, 

N and to attentive o my 
In- 


E 
Martens that 1 am happy to 
bave you by mv fide. Charlotte 
and | are going to walk in the 
Fields, and could not bear to go 
without you, though I frar we 
ſhall be obliged to make you fit 
P beyond your uſual hour. 7 


We will firſt walk up this hady 
Lane, where we may gather Bat- 
chelor's Buttons, and numbers of 
other Flowers, which were not 
blown the other Day, — there will 
be freſh ones continually till the 
Summer is over, | 


J Who will get over the Stile 
\ Firſt ? The Gentleman, to be ſure, 
and then he can hand the Ladies, 


vou 
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tic Wood! where grow Oaks, 
n gs will one 0 be 
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you know. Take care! take 
care! Henry, do not be in too 


great a hurry, left you tumble, 
and that will be a ſad diſaſter, to 


ſee our Beau rolling i in the Duſt. 5 


Now we are all ſafe. 


Bleſ: me ! what a lovely proſ- 


pect is here! How rich the Earth 
looks, with the beautiful mixture 
of Paſtures, where the Flocks and 
Herds are feeding, and Corn Fields 


almoſt ripe - for Harveſt, which 


| promiſe Bread for thoufands 
How cool and refreſhing does that 


River look ! winding along a- 
mongſt them, —T hen that majeſ- 
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made into Ships, and plovgh te 
Ocean to bring us treaſure from 
diſtant Lands, but above all ob- 
ſerve the glorious Sun ! he ap- 
pears to be now ſinking in the 
Weſt, but To- morrow will ſhew 
himſelf in the Eaſt. —I think I 


| have never told you any thing 


about him, and indeed | ſcarcely 


know what to ſay, becauſe many 
| particulars which are known con- 
cerninge him, ynu could not at 
preſent be able to underſtand. 
However you may depend on it, 
I will never tell you any thing 
but truth, and if you do not 
comprehend” me now, you un- 
doubtedly will, when it ſhall de 
repeated to vou ſome time hence, 
Mp: = when 
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when your underſtanding will be 
improved. Vou muſt endeavour 
to gain a little knowledge every 
day, and in time you will have a 
conſiderable ſhare. 


Well, the Sun then, 1s ſup- | 
poſed to be a very large Globe of 
Fire, but different from any that 


1 know of. It is thouſands and 


thouſands of times larger than 
the World we live in. It keeps 
every thing that grows, alive, by - 
its heat ; for in all Plants and 
Trees there is a juice called Sap, 
which if the Sun did not melt, 
would be ſo thick that they would 
not ſhoot out. Y ou know, that 
in the Winter all the Leaves drop 
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of. the Toes, and there are nd 

Plants nar Corn growing; that 
18, becauſe the Sun ſhines but 
little at that Time of the Year, 
riſes late and ſets early, ſo that 
the Earth has but little of its 
heat, to what it has in Summer, 
when it appears by four o'clock. 
in the morning, and we do not 
loſe fight of it till eight at night. 
The Sap has not time to get thick 
in thoſe ſhort Nights ; beſides, the 
Air, tho' cooler in the * ight than 
in the Day, retains a great degree 
of Heat, and is mot like the chill- 
ing celd of Winter eden at Noon- 
day, I ſaw you very curious the 
other . Day, Henry, examining 
the Carpenter's Cu. Nes hen 
- H = he 
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the wis at work in the Hcuſe. 
Did you not obſerve that the Glue 

was very thick before it was put 

on the Fire, but when it had been 
on ſome time, it melted and be- 
came quite thin? Now we may 
compare the Sap in the Trees to 

Glue, becauſe like that, it re- 

quires heat to melt it. If the 

Glue- pot ſhould be put on a Fire 

and taken off ſoon, it would not 

de much melted, and if it ſtood 
off a long while would be quite 
hard; but if you ſet it on long 
enough to diſſolve it entirely, and 
keep it from the Fire but a little 
while at a time, it would never 
get cold and thick. In the ſame 
manner the Sap is afl. ed by the 
2 Summer 
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Summer and Winter. — The con- 
tinued heat of the Sun in the 
long warm Days, diſſolves it fo 
entirely, that it cannot get thick 
in the ſhort Nights, and on the 
contrary, in the ſhort cold Days 
it does not receive warmth 3 
to melt it. 


Winter is a dreary unpleaſant 
ſeaſon, tho' of very great uſe for 
preparing the Earth for the growth 
of the varions Fruits which the 
other Seaſons produce, and in its 
turn exceedingly beneficial to our 
Healths, tho' were it to continue 
always, we ſhould be in a terrible 
tuation; but as it is only for a 

ne while, we do very well, be- 
ERS = cauſe 


Tmy- 


cauſe there is plenty nf Provifear : 


both for Men and Peaft, laid up 


in Barns and Ricks, There are 


Coals and Wood to make us chear- 
ful Fires, and there has been 


Wool enough taken from the 


Sheeps backs, to furniſh us with 
F lannels and other warm Cloathe 
ing. — When we have felt the 
pinching cold of this uncomfort- 
able Seaſon, we are the better pre · 
| pared to enjoy the chearful one 
that follows. How agreeable it 
is to ſee the Trees which have 
been ſtripped of their Leaves, c- 
newing their Verdute; to behold 
the little Crocuſſes, and Snotr- 
Drops peeping out ot the Groumd; 
1 . little Warblers chauft- 
42 A | ing 
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ing forth their Notes, as if they 
were finging ſongs of joy ; and 
to obſerve the poor People coming 
out of their Cottages with chear- 
ful looks to purſue their daily La- 
dours, now no longer hindered 
by Winter's Froſt and Snow, 
which muſt have been dreadful to 
_ thoſe, who could not afford them- 
' felves good Fires and warm 
Cloathing. 


I am going to tell you a very 
: furprizing thing, Charlotte. — 
I dare fay you think the Sun goes 
round the Earth. It does not, 1 
_ - aflure you, it is fixed, and the 
World goes round it once in a 
ä Vear. — Before they diſcovered 
5 M2 | how 


bow large the Sun is, People 
thought as you do; but now we 
might as well ſuppoſe, (as Mr. 
Ferguſon ſaid,) that if you had a 
Fowl to roaſt, it would be ne- 

ceflary to keep a great Fire going 
round it, while the Spit remained 
1mmoveable.—No, I think indeed 
if the Earth wants ſo much af- 
ſiſtance from the Sun, it is very 
well worth while to travel for it, 
and thus the matter really is or- 
dered: but we muſt begin to think 
of returning, for there is a deal 
of dew on the Graſs, and I fear 
we ſhall wet our Feet and catch 
cold. This Dew is very refreſh- 
ing to the Larth, and as accept- 


able as a Glaſs of water to to yon 
when * thirſty. © 


There is, as I told you, a great 
deal of Water in the Earth, but 
in Summer it lays very deep, and 
could not get up of itſelf to 
moiſten the Plants; however the 
heat of the Sun draws it, and 
when he ſets, it falls and ſnpplies 
the want of Rain, of which you 
know there is but little in the 
fultry Weather. Much of it 
 wou'd do a great deal of harm; 
ſpoil the Hay, beat down the 
Corn, and a hundred bad things. 
After all the Crops are got in, it 
is very neceſſary to make the 
Earth fit to receive the Secd, and 
| oo 
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to help it to grow afterwards ; for. 
were the Ground to continue al · 
ways as dry as it is now, there 
would be great difficulty in break - 
ing and turning it up with a 
; Plough, and the Seed when ſown, | 
would not {well at all ; however, 
the Sun not only draws Moiff ure 
out of the Earth, but a vaſt deal 
more out of the Sea, which goes 
up high in the Air, and gathers 
into Clouds, that are driven 
about by the Winds, till they 
come over different Parts of the 
Land; and when they are too 
heavy, they break and fall down 
in Showers. You may have ſome 
notion of this, if you put ſome 
| wang Water in a Tea-pot, and 


cover 
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cnver it with the lid. When it 
has ſtood à little while, if you 

take the lid off, you will find 

drops of Water withinſide.— The 
heat which the Fire leſt in the 
Water, cauſed them to riſe up.— 

| In the fame manner the Sun acts 
in reſpe& to the Sea, and perhaps 

the Fire that is withinſide the 
Earth, may heat the Water at 
the Bottom, and belp to make the 
W rile. 


7 Why, I ſhall make a little Phi- 
loſopher of you, Charlotte. —l 
do not mean, my dear, to excite 
à defire in your Mind of en- 
tering too deeply into the 
a of theſe things. 1 would 
vs, | only 
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only have you read ſome eafp 


Books on the Subject, that you 
may not, hike the ignorant com- 


mon People, think the Sun a little 


thing the fizz of a Plate, and 


placed in the Heavens only to 


be gazed at, I ara glad we are al. 
moſt at home, for it begins to be 
very cool, and | imagine you wifh 
to go to reſt, To-morrow even» 
ing we will once more look at 


our Globe. 


_— — : „* 


Oh! you are come to claim my 


promiſe, which I ſhall gladly ful- 


fil. Now for the Globe.— I told 


you that the Sun remains always 
in the ſame place, and that the 


©: | Earth 
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Barth: goes round it once in every 
Fear, befides that, ſhe turns round 
every Day.—You think it ſtrange 
to move two ways at once, Not 

at all — Why, you can do the 

| ſame | am ſure; you may keep 
turning about, and contrive {2 
to change your Place every turn, 
that you can get from one end of 
the Room to the other by degrees. 
— W hat I want to convince you 
of at preſent i 1s, that the Earth's 
turning round is the cauſe of Day 
and Night, — Vou muſt therefore 
ſuppoſe this Candle to be the Sun 
ſtanding ſtill. —The Globe I turn 
round, now | will put a little 

Pin in the middle of this fide next 
the Candle, another in the other 
ST 5 ſide 
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ſide, which is turned away froſn 
it. — When el turn the Globe a- 

bout, the fide which is now dark' 
will be enlightened, and the light 
fide will be in darkneſs. —This is 

A repreſentation of what happens 

ta the Earth every Day and Night. 

Thoſe places on which the Sun 

ſhincs, have daylight; thoſe on 

which he does not ſhine, are m 

darkneſs. By this means all parts 

| of the World have the benefit of 
the Sun's heat to warm and ripen 
their ſeveral productions; and 
likewiſe to refreſh the Earth, 

Plants, and Animals ; for you 

know, *tis after the Sun diſap- 
_ in the Evening; that Dews 


| Thole you of the Earth 
which 


3 

which are rep:-{ nted here where 
the Wire comes out, are called 
the Northern and Southern Poles. 
—T hey :re very cold places, for 
ſometimes the Sun is not ſeen 
there for {everal Months, and then . 


they never loſe fight of him for 


ſeveral Months. The reaſon = 
this you will be told, when you 


1 are taught the uſe of the Globes, 


for which 1 will procure you a 
more able Inſtructor than myſelf, 
I hall only tell you, that the ab- 
ſence of the Sun is not ſo great a 
misfortune to thoſe people who 
live there, as it would be tous; 
becauſe thoſe Countries do not 
— 1 ow 1 which 
| ; rally 
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rally grows there is ſo formed, as 
to be able to live in that Climate.. 
The Inh:bitants are as happy as 


we; they work hard in thoſe | 


Months when they have Day- 
light, and lay up ftores for their 
long Winter, when they Dance 
and Sing, and are as happy bx 
Torch and Lamp-Light, as our. | 
Country Lads and Lafles when 
they celebrate Harveſt-Home, en- 
lightened by the mill Beams of 
the ſetting Sun. In thoſe Coun- 


tries they catch a number of dif- 8 | 


' ferent Kinds of Beaſts, and make 
very warm Cloaths cf their Skins; 
here too they catch Whales, 
which I muſt give you ſome little 
account of, They are Fiſhes ef 
an 


Tr) - 


an enormous ſz, I have read 


of ſome two hundred Feet long. 


— Yon, Charlotte, know how 
much a foot is, but Henry does 

not: — There, my dear, this piece 
pol firing is a f.ot long; you can 
count a hundred, one, two, three, 

four, five, &,—very well; only 
_ think then of a living Creature 
two hundred times as long as this 
piece of ſtring What large Eyes 
he muſt have! and ſuch a Throat, 
that he can ſwallow a Man up at a 
Mouthful; and yet this Creature 
may be overcome, and vaſt num- 
bers of them are killed, particu- 
larly by the people who live in 
Holland. —Find Holland on the 
_ Glube,—There is Greenland; this 


VVV 
is the Frozen Sea, ſo called be- 
canſe there is generally a great 


deal of Ice in it. The air there | 


is fo cold, that one won'd think 
nothing could induce People to 
venture there; but many do, for 
their Voyages are very profitable, 
They have a particular kind of | 
Veflels on purpoſe for theſe Fiſhe | 
eries, and when they fee a Whale, 
they immediately throw a fort of 
Dart at him, called a Harpoon, 
which flicks in and wounds him, 
and then he finks under the 
Vater, with the Harpoon flick- 
ing in him; but there is al- 
ways a firing tied to it, wih a 
large Gourd f.ftened to the other 
end, which floats on the Water, 
aud 
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and by that they knorvv wherea- 


*bouts the Whale is, and wait for his 


rifing up again, when they are 


ready to firike at him with their 
Harpoons, till with repeated 
Wounds he dies. — When they 
have killed him, they find means 


to drag him up upon the Ice or 
upon the Shore, and cut him in 
pieces and put his Fat into Caiks, 


* vhich, when they return to their 


. own Country, they melt and make 
Oil of, and ſell it for a great deal 


of Money, for it is uſeful in 
_ - Nreffing ſeveral ſorts of Skins, 


| - likewiſe Wool, and a bundred ; 


en. 


DS * things, 


The 


— — . 
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The People who live in that 


cold Country, where I told you 


they continued for half the Year 


without the light of the Sun, 
burn k this Oil in Lamps, and it 1s 
ou a treaſure to _ 5 


- "The - 8 Whales hore two 


monſtrous Tuſks, ſometimes fif- 
teen feet long, which riſe out of 


their jaws, and ſerve them to ga- 
ther the Weeds together, upon 


Which they are ſuppoſed to feed : 


They are ſplit, and made into 
what we call Whalebone which 
is like wiſe ſold to great advantage, 


for it is uſed in Stays, Whips, and 
. other * 
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1 hope you perfectly underſtand 
me, my dears, in refpet to the 
- Earth's turning round; — Vou do, 
you ſay, Charlotte, but Henry 
looks a little doubtful : — You 
think if it were ſo you ſhould 
tumble off. — No, you would not, 
for there 1s ſomething in the 


Earth which draws you towards 


the Ground, in the ſame manner 
as a Loadfione draws iron and 


ſteel. — Pull your Magnet out, ”— 


take up this Needle ; there fee, 
if you turn them round an hun- 
dred times, it will not drop off, 
and if you pull it away, it will 
fall towards the Magnet again. 
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—S$o if I was to hold you up 


Ib and let you go, you wou'd 
tumble to the Earth, becauſe it 


: draws von, —The Steel of wv hich 


the Magnet is made is hard, and 
therefore the Needle cannot enter 
it, hut Ricks to the outfide :—the 
ſurface of the Earth is likewiſe 
hard, or we ſhould be all drawn 
into it. —T he Needle has no Life 
in it, therefore cannot move about 
on the Magnet, or it might go all 
over it, becauſe. one part does not 
draw any ſtronger than another. 
— We, you know, are alive, and 
therefore can change our place 
upon the Earth; but were we to 
attempt to fly into the Air, we 
thould infalli bly tumble down, 
Þ and 
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and not only People, but every 
thing on the Earth is affected in 
the ſame manner. If we ride 
upon a Horſe we are ſtill attracted, 
but his Body ſupports us from 
falling to the Earth, becauſe it is 
impoſſible for us to tumble thro' _ 
a Horſe ; but if by any accident 
he ſhakes us off, down we come 
to the Ground immediately. 


' Yon wonder we do not feel the 
Earth move. Why, do you think 


this little Mite which ſtands here 


on the Globe, can feel that move? 
1 Gare ſay he cannot, but ſeems 
to. himſelf to ſtand quite ſtill while 
it is turned round; for all that he 
ſees about him are moved as well 


„ — 
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as himſelf, and therefore he re- 


mains in the ſame Place on the 
Globe.—Could he be taken in a 


moment, from this part of the 
Globe to that, and had the under= 
ſtanding of a Van, he would be 


convinced, that it really does turn 


round, becauſe he would find the 


face of the Sky perfectly changed; 


for ſuppoſe he was removed at 
Midnight, when the Moon was 


ſhining and the Stars glittering in 
the Heavens, he would, to his 


aſtoniſhment, find himſelf in broad 
Day, enlightened by the Meridian 


Sun, But till you are older you 
cannot underſtand much about 
the Stars, and indeed I know but 
very little of them myſelf ; ſuffi- 
„ cient 
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cient however to fill me with 
wonder and admiration. — | am 
convinced in my own mind, that 
it is poſſible there may be thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands of Suns 
and Worlds, many of them much 
larger than this which we inhabit ; 
it is as probable to me, as that we 
might roll thouſands and thou- 
ſands of Marbles, about different 


parts of this Earth, without their 
touching or coming in one ano- 


ther's way; becauſe I am ſure 
there is room enough for them 1 

the Heavens; and I think if oy 
turn your thoughts that way, and 
read what has been written on the 
ſudject, when you are old enough, 
you will be of the ſame opinion. 
; „ What 
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Plants, Houſes, and all, are the 
right ends upwards. Th 
not poſſibly fall into the Sky; it 


4 oF 
What do yon fav, Henry ? Do 
you think that the People on that 
part of the Earth which is oppo- 


ſite to us, ſtand at this time on 
their Heads ? — Indeed, my dear, 


tney do not; they have their Feet 
upon the Ground, and their Heads 
towards the Sky, — The Trees, 


can- 


would be nonſenſe to ſay luch a 
thing. 


The Air we breathe i in, entirely 
ſurrounds the Earth, in the ſame 


manner as the peel ſurrounds, an 
Orange, or the ſhell a Nut; but 


is ſo thin that you cannot ſee it: 
| T "Won 
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You know that Chocolate is not 

ſo thin by a vaſt deal as Water, 

and Water is a great deal thicker 

than Air; for we can fee that, 
but cannot ſee Air. —lf it was not 

16 very thin we could not breathe 
in it: every time we fetch our 
breath, we draw in freſh Air; if 
we drew in Water in that manner 

it would drown us. When we 
draw in freſh Air, we throw out 

that which is become hot by hav- 
ing been in our body. Convince 

_ yourſelf of what I fay, put your 
hand to your mouth and raw _ 

your breath, does it not come out 
warm ? but the open Air feels 
very cool to your Face. —lf there 
was no Air we eould not live, 
an! 


— 
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and if we could live, we ſhould 
not be able to hear; it is of uſe 
do us in a hundred reſpects, being 
neceſſary for the preſervation of 
all living creatures in the World: 
Even the Fiſhes have air Bladders, 
which are of infinite uſe to them. 
The Trees and Plants in general 
would die without Air, and we 
ſhould have no Winds, which 
you know are very uſeful, as [ 


told you before, in reſpect to 


blowing the Ships along, and 
driving the Clouds about, ſo that 
they may break and fall in dif- 
ferent places on the dry Land, in- 
ſtead of returning dack to the Sen 
from whence the Sun draws the 
Vapours that form them. : 
| OR» 
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The Wind is a great ſtream of 
Air. and tho' it ſometimes does 
miſchief, yet it is of infinite uſe, 
as the Air would become extreme 
ly unwholſome, if it was to re- 
main ſtill and motionleſs. 


Now I have made you turn 
your thoughts to the Sky, I muſt 
not forget the Moon, for that is a 
very bencficial thing to us. —She _ 
is not a Globe of Fire like the 

Bun, but ſuppoſed to be like the 
Earth we live in. All the light 
| ſhe has, is borrowed from the Sun, 
for the light goes from him to 
the Moon as it comes down to us, 
and the Inhabitants, if any there 
be, living on the outſide as we 

* ” * 
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do, ſee the light in the ſame man- 
ner, and in all probability enjoy 


: equal advantages with us, from 


his warm refreſhing beams. — 
Could we be removed thither, 
_ our Earth would appear to us like 
the Moon. only larger. The 
Moon and Earth are both fo large 
and thick, that the Sun cannot 
| ſhine thro* them, but only make 
them look bright, as even the 
Candle will do to any thing that 


it ſhines upon, which could not 4 


be ſen in the darkneſs. 


Take this Gold Watch, put it 
in a dark place and it will not be 
ſeen; let the Candle ſhine upon 
it, and it will appear very bright, 
5 becauſe 
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becauſe it rcccives the Light; fo 
it is with che Moon, we fee that 
part light ich the Sun ſhines 
on: f meiimes it is but a very 
Ii:tle Crefccnt, at other times a 
full round Moon. The Sun al- 
ways ſhines upon ha'f of it at 
once; but it happens that part of 
that half may be turned from us. 
J can make you underſtand this 
better by the Globe, than from 
| any Deſcription. 


We will ſuppoſe it to be the 
Moon, the Candle the Sun, and 
Your little round head, Henry, to 
be the World. No you ſee the 
uh ef the light fide fronts you, 
but mort (he Giinks a litthe from 
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the place it now ſtands in, or move 


yourſelf, and part of the dark fide 


will be towards you. We can ſee 
no more of the Moon, than that 
piece of the enlightened part which 
fronts us, that is like a half Moon. 


% Go round to the other fide, and 


you will ſee there is no light 
ſhining on it, it appears very dif- 
ferent from the other : and you 
would not ſee it at all, only that 
the whole room is enlightened by 
the Candle, but in reſpe& to the 
Moon itſelf, you can ſee no part 

of that which the Sun does not 

ſhine upon, any more than you 

would ſee this Globe if the Can- 
dle was taken away, 


The 
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The Eclipſe which you were fo 
entertained with a little while ago, 
was occaſioned by the Shadow of 
the Earth falling on the Moon, 
which. always happens when the 
Earth is ina ftraight Line between 
the Sun and the Moon. You 
ſee, if I place a ſcreen, or any 
thing between the Candle and the : 
Wainſcot, the Shadow of it will 
be ſeen on the Wainſcot ; — there 
is the ſhadow of my Hand, put 
yourſelf, Henry, in this place, 
and we ſhall ſee your ſhadow, that 
is to ſay, as the Light cannot 
ſhine thro' you, you keep it from 
falling on that part of the Wain« 
{cot which is oppoſite to you. 


- — * * —_— __ —— 
—U— — — — 
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Ihen fay nothing to von Hour 


the other Planets, Comets, fixed 
Stars, Viilky-way, &c. becauſe 
1 fear they would puzzle your 


little Heads too much at preſent, 


but ſome time hence ſhall let you 
have Mr. Newberry's Philoſophy 
of Tops and Balls which is a ele- : 


ver little Book, and contains Phi- 


Icfophy enough for a Lady: but 
ſhould Henry wiſh to know more, : 
his Papa's Library will furniſh. 


him with ample Inſtructions.— 


It grows very late.— Henry, how 


have you been able to keep your 
little Eyes open ſo long: Good 


N ight! 


I fear, Charlotte, that the Rain 
will prevent our walking to- v, 
therefore take your Work and fit 
down with me. If you are able 
to remember what ] have told 
vou lately, vou have made a very 
conſiderable addition to your ſtock. 
of Knowledge. Do not vou 
think, even from the flight view 
we have taken of the Works of 

Nature, that there muſt be fome- 
thing delightful in the purſuit of 
theſe Studies? I hope you will 
always have a taſte for ſuch a pro- 
| fitable Amuſement. U have as yet 
only ſown the Seeds of Know- 
* in your Mind, but ſhall de 


happy 
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happy to affift your own induſtry 
in the Cultivation of them, and 
hope you will find the Felicity of 
your Life enereaſed, by purſuits 
fo properly * to your 
Nature. 


. we have examined a variety of 
Flowers, Plants, Trees, &c. and 


find them all moſt wonderfully 5 


formed to anſwer the purpoſes 
they ſeem to have been deſigned 
for; likewiſe the Elements, Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Water, and every 
thing that the Earth and Sea con- 
tain.— Animals are ſtill more cu- 
rious, and we have diſcovered, 
that they are of a Nature ſuperior: 
to Vegetables, or any inanimate. 
VVV pro- 


* 

duction of the Earth; that every 
one is furniſhed with what is ne- 

ceſſary for its ſubſiſtence, and has 
as much knowledge as it has oc- 
caſion for, in order to preſerve 
itſelf from harm, and to take care 
of its young, as long as they 
ſtand in need of affiſtance, 


But you ſee, my dear, that | 
there is no living Creature which 
_ reſembles us. — Every thing ap- 
pears to have been made in ſome 
meaſure for our uſe, and we are 
able to apply them to our pur- 
poles therefore Man is properly 
called the Lord of the Creation. 


2 
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In many 7 n 1 we 
- ſeem to be inferior to Animals, 
for numbers of them exceed us 
in ſtrength, ſwiſtneſs, ſight, hear- 
ing. ſmelling, and other parti- 
culirs ; let us therefore endeavour 
to find what it is that raiſes us 
above them. The ſubje& is very 
important, therefore pray give 
me your attention, and doubt 
not, but you will underſtand me. 


Man at firſt is a little helpleſs 
Infant, unable to affift bimſclf i in 
the leaſt, and were he not attend- 


cd with the moſt aſſiduous care, 


would periſh miſcrably with cold, 
hunger, and nakedneſs: what 
would become of little William, 

think 
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| think you, if nobody was to 
cloath, feed, or take care of 
07 ----- 


The young of other Animals 
have in general warm Furrs or 
Feathers, are able ſoon to provide 
for themſelves, and to do all that 
their nature requires; but it is a 
long while before a Child can take 
care of himſelf, for he does not even 
know, till experience teaches him, 
that Fire will burn, Water drown 
him, and a thouſand other things 
neceflary for his preſervation. 


However he keeps gaining 
* Rrength and knowledge every | 
Day; in a ſhort time has the uſc 

- "0 > * 
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of Speech, is able to diſtinguifh 


one Perſon from another, takes 
notice of every thing he hears, 


ſees, or touches, and is ſoon ſu- 
perior in underftanding, to the 
moſt ſagacious animal in the 
World; tho* ſtill very far from 
poſſeſſing either the Strength or 

Knowledge of a Man. 


| You cannot remember, Char- 
lotte, the time when you were 
ſuch a little Child as William, 
but can recolle& that you were 
not always fo big as you are now, 


but do you think that Tray has 
grown 3 any thing 
lately? Vet he is as old as you 
are. And as for your Canary- 


Bird, 


—— 
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Bird, does not he fing the ſame 
Notes over and over again ?—You 
may obſerve that there 'are Chil- 
dren of various fizes, and have, 
even in your ſhort Life, ſeen thoſe 
who were great Boys and Girls, 
attain the height of Men and 


Women: You have ſeen Kittens 


grow to Cats; Puppies to Dogs; - 
| Chickens to Fowls; in our growth 

| then, we reſemble the Animals, 
only we are a much longer time 

before we attain our full ſize. 


We are like them too, with 
reſpect to Fleſh, Bones, Skin, 
Blood, Eyes, Ears, Teeth, Legs, 
Feet, and many other particulars. 


"3 We 


> | 
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We as well as the Brutes, Birds, 
Fiſhes, and Inſects, are kept alive 
by eating and. drinking. — Our 


Body, as well as their's, when it 


has attained its full proportions, 
| jmproves no more, and in the 
courſe of a few Years, when old 
Age comes on, grows feeble, the 
Skin ſhrivels, the Teeth drop out, 
there is a viſible decay of Nature, 
which at laſt ſinks under Infirmity 
and dies; the Body is then bu- 
ried, and turns to duſt and aſhes, 
and were it to be mingled with 
that of Dogs and Cats, or the 
meaneſt of Animals, could not 


be diſtinguiſnhed from them, 


This 
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This would be a melancholy 


ſtory, if it were the whole of the 


Hiſtory of Humankind; but I 
hope to convince you preſently, 
that we have ſomething in us 

which never dies ; for it is a cer- 


tain truth, that we have Souls as 


well as Bodies, and that the Soul 
continues to live after the Body is 


dead. 


J can deſcribe the parts of the 
Body to you, for they are viſible 
to the fight ;— but the Soul can- 
not be ſeen. You may however 
ſoon convince yourſeif, that you 
have ſomething in the Body vey | 
different from it, 


' Look. 
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Look at the Animals; they can 
like us, cat, drink, walk, ſleep; 


like them, (as J ſaid before) we 


muſt be ſuſtained with Food, or 


cur Bodies would periſh. It is 


the Body then that eats, drinks, 


walks, ſleeps, and at laſt dies. 


Now have you not found that 
whilſt your Body was perfectly at 
reſt, when you were fitting by 


yourſelf, that you could recollect 


a hundred things u hich you had 


formerly heard or ſeen ? Cannot 
you contrive what you will do, 


even years hence perhaps? Do 
not you ſometimes feel jov, at 
others, ſorrow? Cannot you wiſh. 
and reſolve * If you fee any thing 


IN 


— 


-< 


ps 
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in pain or diſtr-ſ\;, do not vou 


feel compaſſi n for it? Yon can 
underſtand what other people ſay 
to you, and inform them what 


you like or diſlike ;—can every 
Day learn to know ſomething ; 


more; can ſny to yourſelf, how 
came ſuch and ſuch things to be 
ſo and ſo? and then think about 


them, till perhaps without being 


told, you diſcover what you want 


to be informed of. Or ſhould it 


be a ſubje& above your capacity, 
you can aſk information of others, 


make them know your meaning, 
and underſtand their explanation 


of things, 


Now 
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Now theſe operations of the 
Soul, are infinitely above what the 
moſt ſagacious Animal is capable of. 
They juſt know how to provide 
for themſelves, that is to fay, 
to ſeck for food and to eat it; to 
take a tender care of their little 
ones for a certain time; and to 
uſe thoſe Weapons of deience 
which they are furniſhed with, 
againſt their natural enemies; but 
are no wiſer at Twenty Years old, 
than at Twenty Months. 


You do not ſee them examin- 
ing any thing in nature, any 
farther than to look and ſmell at 
it, in order to diſcover whether 
it is good for them to eat, You 
ne ver 


LY 

never ſce them c-nverfing toge- 
ther, and telling their thoughts 
and opinions as mankind do; — 
| becauſe they have not thinking 
Souls. —They cannot invent Arts 
and Sciences. Every Bird of the 
ſame kind builds its neſt alike, 
which ſhews that they do not 
reaſon as we do ; for if they did, 
there would be variety in their 
Wenn 


Menkind are for ever produe- 
ing new and curious Inventions. 
There is ſcarcely any thing in 
Nature, but one Perſon or other 
can make an ingenious uſe of it; 
for inſtance, what Animal in the 
: World could have made this 
Watch! ? 


1 
Watch? — See how extremely 
curious the infide of it is. — If I 
were capable of explaining its en- 
tire conſtruction, you would not 
be able to underſtand it. Thus 
much you can however compre- 
hend, that it is compoſed of a 
number of Wheels, and here is a 
delicate ſteel chain; — there is a 
Spring ; here a Pendulum ; now 
all theſe things together, when it 
has been wound up by the Key, 
till the Chain is all wound upon 
that part, keep in motion till the 
Chain gets all on this place, which 
is uſually twenty-four hours :z— 
Under the glaſs you ſee is a Dial- 
plate, with the twelve hours mark- 

cd on it, and little dots between; 
„ "nh 
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each of which ſtands for a minute. 
There are two hands moved by 
the Spindle which comes up in 
the middle; tat is put in motion 
by the Works withinſide. Theſe 
hands point out, one the Hour 
of the Day, the other the part of 
the Hour which has elapſed, at 
the time you look at the Watch. 
The ſhorteſt hand only moves 
from one large figure to another 
in one hour, the other goes from 
twelve to twelve in the ſame time, 
which is ſixty minutes, ſo that 
you may always know what time 
of the Day or Night it 1s, by 
looking at the Watch: Indeed 
. you have long been able to tell 
what it is o'clock, and therefore 


I 


1D 

J ſhall ſay no more about it; but 

do not you think that the making 

of ſuch a machine required a great 
deal of thought and contrivance ? 


If we had only Bodies void of 
Thought, as the Animals have, 
no ſuch thing could ever have 
been made; no not ſo much as a 
Chair or a Table : for without 
the power of thinking, we could 
not have applied the Creatures to 
our uſe, | 


Now if we think it necefſary 

to do what we can to nouriſh and 

| preſerve theſe? Bodies of ours, 
which are of fo periſhing a nature 

that they may be cut off in a mo- 

- ment, 
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ment, or if they eſcape from be- 
ing deſtroved by Diſeaſes or Ac- 
cidents. -will moſt certainly decay 
_ with old Age and fink into the 
Grave, —is it not of infinite con- 
| ſequence to us to ſtudy what we 
can do for the Soul, which | hope 
I have convinced you is ſo much 
ſuperior to the former ? 


I told you that the Soul lives 
for ever; I can with equal truth 
aſſure you, that it depends on our- 

ſelves whether it ſhall be happy 
or miſerable to all Eternity, that 
is, for a Life without End. 


. I have often, my dear, informed 
you, that there is a Divine Being 
called 


( 208) 
Gov, who made you and all 
things in the World, and you 
know, have taught you to pray 
to him Night and Morn- 


ing. I forbore to ſay much to | 


you concerning him, becauſe I 
knew the ſubject was too ſublime 
for your tender Mind, — I flatter 
myſelf, you are now able to un- 
derſtand me, and am eager to tell 
you of his Goodneſs.— Voung 
as you are, I think I can convince 
vou, that there really is a God. 


|. Suppoſe you were to find a 
Watch, and had” diſcovered its 
uſe, and how admirably it was 

adapted to ſerve the purpoſe, 
could - 
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could you ſuppoſe that it bad 
made itſelf ? 


Should you look at a Houſe, 
could you imagine that it grew 
out of the ground, when you know 
that you have ſeen Carpenters, 
Bricklayers, and other Artificers, 
employed in building it? Now 
what muſt you think of the 
World and all its productions, 
which you know we have lately 
taken a general view of? 


It is not in the power of the 
wiſeſt man in the World, to make 
even a blade of graſs, and leſs 
muſt be expected from the Ani- 
—_ which I have ſhewn are 
F inferior 
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inferior to us. It is evident; 
from the conſtruction of every 
part of Nature, from the nobleſt 
to the moſt inſignificant, that 
they are all admirably formed; 
they muſt therefore have been 
the Work of ſome wiſe powerful 
Bring, infinitely our ſuperior. 
We can no otherwiſe account for 
our Exiſtence, than by ſuppoſing 
that we are likewiſe the Work of 
his Hand, for we know that we 
did not create ourſelves, nor have 
wee yet met vith any Creature that . 
could form us. 


As we did not make ourſelves, 
neither can we preſerve our Lives. 
And even our Reaſon, which fo 
7 _ eminently 
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_ eminently diſtinguiſhes us above 
all other Creatures in the World, 
would be of no uſe towards ſup- 
plying our bodily wants, unleſs 


the World had been furniſhed 


with materials to exerciſ: our 


Reaſon with ; — but it affords us 


all we want ;—it has pleaſed Al- 
mighty God ſo to eonſtruct it, that 
it affords ſuſtenance for all the 
living Creatures it contains: 
but none have fo large a ſhare of 
its Bleffings as Mankind. We 
therefore are certainly bound to be 
thankful to our gracious Cre- 
ator, for the innumerable Bene- 
fits he has beſtowed on us; bat 
bow ſhall we find the _” to 
188 him ? . 1 

: P 2 V5 
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Do not you think, Charlotte. 
that it would be a happy thing 
if Gop would vouchſife to pub- 

Tiſh his Will to Mankind, and 
teach us the Duties he requires us 
to perform? This, my dear, he 
has done. The Bible contains all 
which is neceffary for us to know 
and pr-Qiſe, and is truely called 
the Mord Gop, tho . 
by Men. 


The firſt five Books were 
v ritten by Meſes, and I propofe 
to tel you how he came to write 
them; but ſhall not relate his 
whole Hiſtory, as vou will ſhortly 
read it in the Scriptures ; only I 
am de ſirous of convincing you, 

that 
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that Moſes was commanded by 
the Almighty to write it. 


The People of Iſrael bad for a 
conſiderable time been treated in 
the moſt oppreſſive manner by the 
Egyptians, as you will rrad in 
the Bible, where you will alſo 
learn how they came to be in 
Egypt. : 
Gop Ar Micnuty ſaw the cru- 
elty that was exerciſ{-d upon them 

by command of Pharaoh the King, 
and as he was a very wicked man, 
_ reſolved to make ſuch an exam- 
ple of him, as ſhould ſerve for a 
Loeſſon to all ſucceeding Genera- 
tions; and at the ſame time to 


9 perform 


TC we F.- 
perform ſuch fignal Miracles, as 0 
ſhould convince all who heard 
them related, that his Almighty 
Power is able to do whatſoever 


pleaſeth him; and that as he made 


all things at firſt, they are ſtill 


ſubject to his Will, and he can 


reward the Good, and puniſh the 
Wicked in the moſt aſtoniſhing 


— 


Moſes was looking after the 


Sheep f his Father-in-Law oon 


the Mountain of Horeb, when 
ſuddenly the angel of the Lonp 
appeared to him in a Flame of 
Fire, in the midſt of a Buſh, and 
the Buſh burned with Fire, and 
was not conſumed. Moſes knew 
W ES 


) 
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that it was the. Nature of Fir ire to 


| deſtroy Wood, therefore he ſaid, 
«1 will now turn afide and ſee that 


great ſight, why the Buſh is not 


burnt.” And when the Lorp ſaw 


that he turned afide to ſee, he 
called unto him out of the midft 
of the Buſh, and ſaid, draw not 


nigh hither, for the place whereon 


thou ſtandeſt is holy Ground ;” 


and Moſes hid his Face, for he was 
afraid to look upon Gop. 


The uncommon appearance of 
a Buſh burning with Fire without 


being conſumed, and the awful 
voice which he heard, ſtruck him 
with reverence, ſo that he dared 


not continue to look towards the 
| place, 
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place, fearing he ſhould nat be able 
to bear the fight of ſo much 
glory, as ſeemed to be —— 
in upon him. 


The _ Gor himſelf, my: 
dear Charlotte, is of a Nature ſo 
infinitely ſuperior to ours, thad 
whilſt we are in the Body, we 
cannot poſſibly {ce him, but we 
may know by his Works, (thoſe 
wonderful Works which I have 
lately been endeavouring to make 
you in ſome meaſure acquainted 
with,) that he is preſent every 
where, and knows all things, 
But as they are always before our 
eyes, we are apt to overlook his 
Hand, therefore when the Al. 
mighty 
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mikey had any particular pnrpofe- 

of ſhewing his Power or Gond- 
neſs, it was uſual for him to make 
his Preſence evident by ſome x. 
traordinary appearance, which 


| ſhould awaken their attention, 


and prepare them to receive and 
execute his Commands; — ſome- 
times by a bright and ſudden 

Glory in the Heavens, often by 
| altering the courſe of Nature; — 
ſometimes by ſending his holy 
Angels, or good Men called Pro- 
phets, to make his Will known 
to Mankind. _ 


When the Lord had by his 
Glory, manifeſted himſelf to Mo- 
ſes, he commandcd him to go to 
the 


( 8 } 


the People of Hracl, and tel] them, 
| that he would ſhorily de liver them 


from their preſent afflictions, and 


lead them into a Land of Plenty 
and Happineſs ; — and that he 
- ſhould likewiſe” go to Pharaoh, 


and requeſt him to let the People 


go, thatathey might ſerve the 


Lon p, for they dared not to ſerve 


him publickly in that Land, as 


their Fathers had done, becauſe 


the Epyptians would have killed 
them for it, | 5 


And Moſes ſaid, ** who am I 
that I ſhould go unto Pharoah, 
and that I ſhould bring the Chil- 
dren of [Iſrael out of Egypt!“ 
for he was a Man who had a very 

= humble 
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homble opinion of his own Abi- 
1 lities—And God ſaid, certainly 
3 J will be with thee,” — Moſes was 


ſtill apprehenſive, that his word 
would not be taken on ſo im- 


portant a ſubject, therefore Go 


vouchſafed to give him an imme- 


diate proof, that he would grant 
him the means of convincing 
them of his veracity, by per- 
forming ſuch wonderful things as 
none but the Almighty Power 


could effect; — for he commanded 


him to caſ down a little Rod 
5 which he held in his Hand to the 


Ground, which immediately be- 
came a Serpent, and he was going 


to flee from it, when the Lorp 


Com- 
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commanded him to take it by the 


tail, and it became a Rod again. 


Then he commanded him to 
put his hand into his Boſom and 
pluck it out, when he found it 
covered with a Leproſy, which 
was a filthy Diſeaſe very difficult 


to cure; but immediately on his 


_ thruſting it into his Bofom and 
taking it out, it recovered, and 
was as clear as nis other Fleſh. 


Then the Lord commanded 
| Moſes to go and do the ſime be- 
fore the Children of Iſrael, and 
if they were not {ſufficiently con- 
vinced by thoſe Miracles that he 
came on God's Errand, to take 

ſome 
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: fome of the Water cnt of the 


River. and pour it upon dry I and, 
and it ſhould immediately become 
Blood. 2, 


5 But notwithſtanding that Moſes 
vas ſenfible of the immediate pre- 
ſence of Gep, and ſaw ſuch probfs 
of his power, he could not gct 
the better of the timidity of his 
temper, and was ftill apprehenſive 


thut he ſhould not gain credit from x 


the Iſraelites, becauſe he faid he 

was flow of ſpeech. — © But the 
Lord ſaid who maketh the dumb, 
or deaf, or ſeeing, or hearing, do 
not | the Lox p? Now therefore 
go, and Iwill be with thy Mouth, 

"and ward thee what thou halt 
Fr, fay 3” . 
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 fay;” but Moſes continued to eu- 
treat the Loxp that another Per- 
ſon might be ſent ; he was there- 

fore permitted to take Aaron his 

Brother, and the Lord promiſed 

to put Words in their Mouths, 


and teach them what oy ſhould 
do. 


Then he commanded Aaron, 
who was at a diftant place, to go 
and meet his Brother, who was 
rejoiced to fee him; ſo they went 
together, and aſſembled the prin- 
cipal Perſons amongſt the Iſrael. 
ites, when Aaron ſpake the Words 
which the Loxp had ſpoken unto 
Moſes, and they wrought the 
on of turning the Rod into-a 

derpent, 
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Serpent, and the Hand turning 
Leprous, before all the People, 
who believed; and when they 
heard that the Lon p had feen their 
Alffliction, they bowed their Heads 
and worſhipped; and their Hearts 
overflowed with Thankfulneſs, 

Hope, and . 5 


Afterwards Moſes and Aaron 
went and told Pharaoh, that the 
Lord Gop required that the Peo- 
ple of Iſrael mignt be permitted 
to go and ſerve him in the Wil- 
derneſs; but Ph: 1raoh aid, „ ho 
is the Lokp, that 1 ſhow'd bey 
his voice to let f. el po? | know 
not the Loro, „ her will 1 let 
Atſracl go;“ ard ae + repowed Moſes 
To Go and 
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ard Aaron for hindering the Peo- 


ple from their Work, and laid ſe- 


verer taſks on them than before.— 
GD ALMIGHTY permitted him 
to de ſo, that the Deliverance he 
was going to bring about, might 
appe ar the greater. 


The People however were ex- 


tremely dejected, and began to re- 
proach Moſes and Aaron as the 


cauſe of theſe new Calamities, 


and Moſes complained to the 
Lon b, ſaying, that fince he had 


been in to ſpeak unto Pharaoh, 


he had done more Evil to the 


People, and that they were not 


delivered at all. 


: They 


E 
They had already ſeen ſufficient 
to convince them, that Gon was 
able to perform his promiſe, and 
the Hiſtory of their Forefathers, 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, a- 


bounded with inftances of his 


loving-kindneſs towards thoſe 
who put their truſt in him; there- 
fore it was a great Crime in them 
to doubt, but it pleaſed the Ar.- 
MIGHTY to continue bis Favour 
to them notwithſtanding, and he 
commanded Moſes to go again, 
and defire Pharaoh to let them 
go, and if he required a Sign that 
the Logy had ſent them, Moſes, 
ſhould take his Rod and it ſhould 
become a Serpent, and they did 
fo; but they hearkened not unto 
Q- = them, 
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them, they therefore departed, 


and the next Day went to him 


again; when, as the Loxd com- 
manded him, Aaron ftretched 


forth his Rod over the Waters of 


Egypt, and all the River, and 
every Stream of Water, became 
Blood; likewiſe all that was in 
Veſſels of Wood or Stone in their 
Houſes, ſo that the Egyptians 
could not drink of the Water of 
the Land, and were e greatly diſ- 
treſſed. 


This did not turn the obdurate 
Heart of Pharaoh, for when Moles d 

came again to demand lxave of the 
Ilraelites to depart, he ſtill refuſed, 
80 Moſes and Aaron were com- 

manded 


„ 


5 mende to repeat the Demand from 

Day to Day, and Gop conſtantly 

wrought ſome great Miracle to 

teſtify that they were commiſſion- 
ed by him. 


But you will read the account 
of them very ſhortly yourſelf in 
the Bible, I ſhall therefore only 
lay at preſent, that Pharaoh was 

at laſt ſo terrified, that he was 
| himſelf urgent for their departure, 
but did not believe and repent, for 
no ſooner were they gone, than 
he determined to purſue them, 


and accordingly gathered his Ar- 


my together, and followed them. 


:Q3 is 
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In order to encourage the If” 


raelites to put their truſt in Gop, 
the AL MIGHTY made his preſence 
viſible to them in a remarkable 


| Cloud by Day, and a Pillar of 


Fire by Night ; which in the be- 
ginning went before to direct their 
Journey, but when they were in 
danger of being overtaken by the 
Enemy, removed and ſtood be- 
| hind them, and it came between 
them, and was a Light by night 
to the [f{raelites, but to the Egyp- 
tians a Cloud of Darkneſs. Pha- 
raoh and his Hoſt overtook them 
at the Red Sea, and there they 
muſt have been entirely deſtroyed, 
but that the Loup continued to 
perform his Wonders for them. 

Moles 
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Moſes ſtretched forth his Rod, 
and Gon cauſed the Sea to go 
back by a ſtrong Wind, and made 
a path of dry Land in the midſt 
of the Waters, thro' which the 
Ifraelites paſſed ſafely, having the 
Waters like a Wall on the right 
hand and on the left, but as ſoon 
as Pharaoh and his Hoſt were got 
into the midſt of the Sea, the 
Lerp ſaid unto Moſes, “ ftretch 
forth thy Rod,” which he did, 
and the Waters cloſed in on the 
| Egyptians and "np. - were all 
- drowned, es 
I ſhall not now relate to you, 
my dear Charlotte, what after- 
Wards befel the Iſraelites What 
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J have told you, was with a view 
to ſhew yo u, before you begin to 
read the Holy Scriptures, that the 
Writer of the firſt part of them 
was really no common Writer, 
but was commiſſioned by Gop to 
inform tne Iſraelites of their ori- 
ginal, and to communicate a {et 

of Laws which they were to obey | 
In order to pleaſe him. Z 


After a great variety of events 
the Loxp commanded Moſes to 
go up to Mount Sinai, and there 
he told him to write the two Ta- 
bles of Laws which are ftill called 
'the Commandments, and make a 
part of our Duty at this Time. 
1 —You 
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Lou know them by Heart, and 
TI ſhall ſoon explain them to you. 


Moſes wrote his Five Books 
called Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, during 
the lives of the Perſons who had 
been fo miraculouſly delivered, 
there fore had they not been ſtrict- 
| Iy true, they could not poſſibly 
| have gained Credit, for how could 
any Man perſuade ſuch a Multi- 
tude to think that they had been 
delivered from Bondage, pafled 


thro' the midſt of the Sea, heard 
the Voice of God {peaking unto 
them in Thunder, beheld his 
- Glory which ſo greatly affected 
them, that they entreated not to 
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ſee it a ſccond time, left they 
ſhould die. Could, I fay, any 
lan in his ſenſes have been pre- 
vailed on to have let thoſe things 
paſs for Truth, if he knew them 
to be falſe, and would they have 
been perſuaded to ſet apart parti- 
cular Days in the Year in remem- 
brance of what had never hap- 

pened ? Now it is moſt certain 
that the Iſraelites did believe the 

relations of Moſes, obſerved the 
Laws he gave them, and comme- 
morated the Mercies they had re- 
ceived, and taught their Children 
to do the ſame, with their Rea- 
ſons for doing fo. Many of theſe 
Laws and Ceremonies are kept by 

the Jews, (who are deſcendants of | 
the 
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the Iſraelites,) to this very Day, 
and will continue to be ſo till they 


all become Chriſtians. 


1 have nb to ſay to you con- 
cerning the Jews, but ſhall be bet- 
ter underſtood when you read in 
the Bible who they were. I hope, 
Charlotte, you are diſpoſed to be- 
lieve, that Moſes was not a Deceiv- 
er, but really ſent from God; ve 
will therefore, to-morrow, begin 
reading the Holy Bible, and 1 
hope you will daily enereaſe in the 


knowledge of Gop, and ever con- 


tinue his true and faithful Servant, 
and then you will be entitled thro' 
his infinite Goodneſs and Alercy, 

to a never ending Life of perfect 
Joy and Happincls. „Well, 
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Well, my dear n * 
now read three Chapters of the 
Book of Geneſis.— Before we pro- 
ceed any farther, let us conſider 
what we are to learn from them, 
and not hurry thro' the Bible for 
the ſake of the entertaining Stories 
which are in it. 


Moſes firſt gives a Hiſtory of 
the Creation of the World. —Are 
you not ſtruck with the ſublime 
Language in which he relates this 
- memorable event ?— He informs 
us, that the Earth, with every 
thing it contains, was made by 
the Power of Gop in ſix Days. 
88 ” "Maw" 
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Does not this fill you with afton- | 
| 1ſ{hment, as you know how won- 

_ derfully it is formed; that there 
are an innumerable variety of 
living Creatures, with every thing 
requiſite for their Uſe ?—It is a 
certain proof that Go is omnipo- 
tent, that is, all powerſul, able to 
do whatſoever pleaſeth him ; —for 
Gop $A1ID * let there be light, and 
there was light, and every thing 
elſe ſtarted into exiſtence, by the 
Word of lis Power. 


Not like the Works of Men, 
which are brought to a degree of 
excellence greatly inferior to the 
meaneſt object in the Creation, 
with vaſt fatigue and difficulty. 
| ; If 
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If it had pleafed the Almighty, 
he could as eafily have created 
them all in an inftant of time. 


It is ſuppoſed that the World 
was created near ſix thouſand 
Years ago, — Only reflect, Char- 
lotte, what an inſtance it is, both 
of the Power and Goodneſs of the 


Almighty, that he has hitherto |} 


preſerved it by his Providence! 


After the World was formed, 
and completely furniſhed with 
every thing that could afford con- 
venicncy and happineſs, Gop cre- 
ated Man, out of the Duſt of the 
Earth, and breathed into his 
Noſtrils the breath of Life, und 
Ee Man 


Hf 
Man became a living Soul; he 


ereated him in the — GoD. 


Vou muſt . my dear, | 
that the Almighty has, like us, 


1 bodily parts.—lf that were the 
cafe, he could not be as he is, in 
all places at all times; what we 

mean by ſpeaking of Goy's hands, 
Kc. is only this; that he can con- 


verſe with us the ſame as if he 


had a Tongue or Mouth ; can 


diſcern all that we do or ſay, as 


perfectly as if he had Eyes and 
Ears; can reach us as well as if he 
had Hands and Feet. — We can 
neither deſcribe nor conceive the 
perfections of the Supreme Being; 
ve are therefore obliged ta make 


uſe 


EY. 
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whe of ſuch ene + as theſe; 
when we would * of his 


power. 


The Image of God then did not 
conſiſt in the outward form of 
Man, but was in the Soul, which 
I have told you is of a nature 
greatly ſuperior to the Body, and 
till it was defiled by Sin, much 
more excellent than it now Is. 
Gop formed it of a ſpiritual im- 
mortal Nature, free from every 
Vice, replete with Benevolence, 
Piety, Knowledge, Truth, a Con- 


ſcience undiſturbed exempt 


from all turbulent Paſfions, capa- 


dle of a conſtant progreſs towards 
i perfection, and bearing a faint Re- 


: ſemblance 
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ſemblance of the Almighty : And 
gave him dominion over every 
thing both in the Earth and Wa- 
ters, and as he could not converſe 
with the Animals, becauſe they are 
not endued either with Speech or 
Reaſon, he created an Help meet 
for him, that is a ſuitable Companion 
of the ſame nature with himſelf, 
without whom he would have 


| been exceedingly ſolitary, 


The Almighty formed Eve out 
of Adam's Rib, that knowing 

| ſhe was Fleſh of his Fleſh, and 

Bone of his Bone, they might 
have the greater aff-Qion for one 
another; and that ſhe, conſider- 
ing her original, might alſo be 


more 


— — — - — * _ 


E003 


more willing to pay him that du- 


ty and reſp-&, which the Lord 
required her to obſerve towards 


| her Huſband. 


Adam and Eve were placed in 


the Garden of Eden, which we 
may ſuppoſe was peculiarly plea- 
{ant and convenienty_ but what 
particularly diſtinguiſhed thisSpot = 
was, the Tree of Life, which was 


planted in the midſt of the Garden, 
and the Tree of Knowledge of Good 
and Evil. What the F ruit was 


which they bore, is not at all ma- 
terial for us to know. We have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Fruit 


which the Tree of Life produced, 
had the property of preſerving the 
Body 
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| Body i in conſtant Health, free from 
Pain, — and Decay. 


Before I fay any thing K 
concerning the Tree of Know- 
ledge, let me, Charlotte, aſk you 
a queſtion. Do not you find that 
you can chuſe whether you will 
ſpeak Truth or Falſhood ? Whe- 

ther you will be kind or unkind , 
to other People? Whether you 
will obey your Papa and me, or 
not? And in ſhort in every action 
of your Life, that you have a 
Choice whether you will do Good 
or Ill, and take the conſequences ? 
his power of the Mind is called 
free Will. Adam and Eve were 
endued with it, and the whole 
— — „ 
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race of Menking. that is all hs. 
Men and Women who have ever 


been in the World, inherit it from 
them. 


| | The firſt exertion of this power 


we muſt ſuppoſe, was a readineſs | 


to obey any injunctions which 


ſhould be laid on him by that 


| bountiful Being who had beſtowed 


ſuch Bleflings upon him; and an 


earneſt defire to render him ac- 


ceptable ſervice. But what could 


Man do to promote the Happineſs 


of that Almighty Power, who is 
himſelf the /ource of happineſs ?— 


> 


If Gop had laid very heavy Com- 


mands cn Adam, ſurely he was 


bound in Gratitude to obey them: 
| | 


bet on the contrary, Gov only 
enjoined him to forbear to eat of 


the Fruit of one particular Tree in 


the Garden, telling him, „that in 
the Day he eat thereof he ſhould 
| ſurely die.” — that is from that 
Day become ſubject to Mortality, 
inſtead of being taken into Heaven 
without enduring the Pangs of 
Death, which we may conclude 
would have been the caſe, had he 
kept his Obedience. 


In order to your underſtanding, 
Charlotte, what relates to the Ser- 
pent, it is neceſſary to tell you 
bere, what you will afterwards 
find in the Scriptures, that before 
the Creation of the World there 
KR 3- uin 
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were Angels (Being greatly ſupe- 


rior to us, many of whom ſtill 
dwell in Heaven,) a number of 
whom, joined together and re- 
belled againſt the ALMicurty, 
that is, endeavoured to exalt them 
ſelves above his Authority, and 


defied his Power; which was pu- 


niſhed by their being caft out of 
the bliſsful Regions, into a dread- 
ful place of torment called Hell. 
where they are perpetually burned 
with Fire, and not conſumed :— 
This ſeems impoſſible to you, but 

is not ſo to Gop, who can alter 


the Nature or Effect of any — 
as he pleaſes, * 


--"J ke. 
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- The chief of the wicked re- 
bellious Spirits, is by us called 
Satan, or the Devil. — Tho' he 
was baniſhed from the preſence of 
God, and certainly from that time 
was in a ſtate of continual Mi- 
ſery, yet it pleaſed Go to per- 
mit him to tempt Mankind, and 
I cannot doubt but that Man was 
warned of ſuch a Tempter, and 
have already told you that he 
had free Will to chufe, Gop 
having told him the conſequence 
of diſobedience, Therefore he 
ought to have been perpetually 
on his guard, and not have ſuf- 
fered any one to perſuade him to 
eat of the forbidden trer; becauſe 


R 3 


Go 
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Gov had commanded him not to 
do . - 


However you find, that Eve 
was overcome by the Serpent's 
perſuaſion, and ſhe prevailed on 


her Huſband ; ſo they plucked and 


eat, and _ brought Death 
into the World. 3 


The Text tells us, that the 
Serpent was more ſubtile, that is 
more wily and artful], than any 
beaſt of the Field. But I before 
told you, that no other C reature 
in the World, befides Mankind, 
was endued with the Gift of Rea- 
ſon; but you may obſerve that 
tome Animals have a much greater 
degree 
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degree of ſagacity than others, 
and it ſeems that the Serpent ex- 
ceeded all others in this particular; 
therefore he was the propereſt in- 
ſtrument for the Devil to employ 
in his malicious purpoſe, as Eve 
would be leſs furprized to hear 
him ſpeak than any other crea- 
ture. So we may conclude, that 
Satan entered into him, in order 
to deceive and betray her, and 
that he choſe to attack the Wo- 
man rather than the Man, becauſe 
he was moſt likely to ſucceed in 
that quarter, as ſhe was inferior 
to her Huſband in point of Un- 
derflanding, 


He 


„ I 

_ He begins with perſuading her, 
that the ALmIcaTyY had dealt un- : 

kindly by them, in forbidding 
them to eat of the Fruit of that 

Tree, which exceeded all that 
grew in the Garden, and aſſuring 
her, that it was by no means of 
a deadly nature, as he had expe- 
rienced ; on the contrary, would 
_ enlighten her underſtanding, and 
make her equal in Knowledge to 
Gop himſelf, who had laid this 
reſtraint, only to ſecure his own 
Dominion over them: — and he 
{ucceeded but too well, for alas ! 
ſhe took of the Fruit and did eat, 
and carried it to her Huſband and 
he did eat; for ſo great was his 
affection for her, that he thought 
every 
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every atten of her's was right; 


dor elſe he reſolved to ſuffer with 


her, rather than ſuſtain the loſs 
of ber Company, which muſt 
have been the caſe, had he conti- 
nued obedient and left her to the 
conſequences of her Crime. 


We muſt not enquire why Go 
permitted the Devil to tempt Man, 
for theſe things are too deep for 
us, but take the account of the 
Fall as it is given us; afluring 
ourſelves, that if it had not been 
cConſiſtent with his juſtice, Gop 
would not have ſuffered it to be 
ſa; and by what follows you may 
ſee, that Adam and Eve condemn - 
ed themſelves, before Judgment 
5 had 


„ 
had paſſed on them from the 
Almighty: And the eyes of 
them both were opened, they 
became ſenſible of their many 
wants and imperfections, which 
had hitherto been ſupplied by the 
care of the ALMIGuTY, to whom 
they could no longer apply for 
any thing; and tho' he had at 
their Creation given them all that 
the World afforded, it was only 
on condition that they kept his 
Command, and therefore he might 
withdraw all his Bieflings, and 
leave them to periſh miſerably; ſo 
that the Death which they were 
threatened with, appeared in all 
its terrors, and „they hid them- 
ſel ves amongſt the Trees of the 
| Garden 
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Garden from the preſence of the 
Lord.“ bey were no longer 
cloathed with innocence, and 
| without it were aſhamed to re- 
turn. | 


«And they heard the voice of the 


Lord God in the midſt of the Gar- 


den; From this Circumftance 
you may learn, that it was one of 

the priviledges of Man in a ftate of 
Innocence, to converſe with his 
Maker, that was, I ſuppoſe, when 
they. offered up their Praifes and 
thankſgivings, he made his Glory 
viſible to them as a Sign of his 

acceptance of their Worſhip, as 
far as their Nature was able to 
bear 1 it, which muſt give them in- 
expreſſibie 


. 
he encouraged them to obedience 
by repeating his promiſes of ever- 
laſting H appinefss. 


It s ſcarcely poſſible to conceive 
the Anguiſh of Mind which 
Adam and his Wife muſt feel, 
when they reflected on their Crime 

and its Conſequences ; and what 

they muſt ſuffer when they came 

before their awful Judge. Let 
us now ſuppoſe theſe guilty 
wretches coming from their hiding 
place, where they had in vain en- 
deavoured to conceal themſelves 
from the all-piercing Eye of Gon, 
and with trembling dread hearing 
the juſt and awful Sentence. — 

2 5 You 
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You read that each endeavoured 
to throw the blame upon the 
other. The Woman accuſed the 
Serpent, and Adam his Wife. 
2 However, no reaſonable excuſe 
could be offered ; they had juftly 
| brought on themſelves the ſen- 
tence of Death, as they had been 
told they would incur it if they 
| plucked the fruit of the tree of 
Knowledge, and they had power 
to withſtand all temptation, if 
they would have kept a ſteadfaſt 
reſolution to obey Gop. It ſeems 
they were ſorry for their Crime, 
and humbled themſelves; for the 
_ Almighty had compaſſion on them, 
and delayed their puniſhment of 
Death for ſome years, that they 


might 


SE 


might have time to repent and en- 


joy the Benefit of a new Promiſe 


mn. which he made them. 


He obliged them indeed to leave 
their delightful abode, and turned 


them into the wide World, where 
inſtead of having every thing 


grow en for their uſe, 
they found the Earth covered 
with Briars and Thiſtles, and 


were obliged to work very hard 


in order to procure the means of 
Subfiſtence. They were likewiſe 


ſubj ct to feel cold and heat, and 


would have ſuffered great diſtreſs 
from nakedneſs, but that the 


Lord gave them cloaihs to cover 
them, 


The 


V 
Phe Goodneſs of the Ar- 
MIGHTY extended to their poor 
Souls too, which were in a moſt 
deplorable condition, for accord- 
ing to what we know of their 
nature, we have reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that, as Everlaſting Hap- 
pineſs would have been the re- 
ward of their Obedience, Ever- 
laſting Miſery would have been 
the Puniſhment of their Sin. 


- It was impoſſible for Man to 
' reconcile himſelf to Gop ; for as 
the Lord had ſaid that Man 
ſhould die if he eat of the Fruit 
Which he commanded him not to 
eat, Gop would have acted in- 

conſiſtent with Truth, if he had 
VV ” _ reſtored. 
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reſtored Men to the ſame ſtate he 
was in before he committed Sin, 

merely for his being ſorry for it. 

Perfect Happineſs was to be the 

reward of perfect Obedience thro". 

the whole courſe of Life; and had 
Adam been ever ſo good for the 
remainder of his Days, he was 
ſtill liable to Puniſhment for his 


diſobedience; at leaſt could not 


lay claim to reward. 


But I would not puzzle you: 

1 hope that by Degrees as you 
read farther on, with a fincere 
defire of improvement, every 
thing that is neceflary for you to 
know will be made eaſy, I ean- 
not, | fear, make you underſtand 
that 


4 
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that as the firſt Man finned, no 


one who is deſcended from him is 


intitled to everlaſting Life, but 


all are ſubje& to the puniſhment. 
of his Crime. Beſides every man 
offends Gop himſelf a thouſand 
ways, and deſerves the puniſhment 


on. his own account. But as you 


na advance in the Study of the Scrip- 
tures, and read other good Books, 


you will gradually underſtand 


what is at preſent difficult, and 


will perceive that as Man could 


not have made his own peace with 
God, he muſt have been for ever 
hut out from the joys of Heaven, 
unleſs there could be a means 
found to reconcile the Goodneſs 
and the Julie of the ALMIGHTY, 


ES. and 
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and this Means he himſelf was 

graciouſly pleaſed of his infinite 
| Mercy and Wiſdom to appoint. 


I defire, Charlotte, that you 
will particularly notice this part 
olf the Sentence which Gop paſſed 
on the Serpent, — that is to ſay, the 


Devil.— Iwill put enmity between 


thee and the Woman,and between thy 
Seed and her Seed, it Holl bruiſe 
thy Head, and thou alt * his 
—_ 


In theſe Words is contained a 
promiſe that a Child of the Wo- 
man ſhould overcome the Devil. 
This relates to a Saviour, who 
was to be born into. the World. 4 


As 


„ 


As you read farther on in the Bi- 


ble you will find, that he is re- 


peatedly promiſed, which 1 ſhall 


endeavour to explain to you.— 
He accordingly came in the ful- 
SS A 


This Divine Perſon was our 


Loxp Jesus CnrisT, the Son of 


Gov, who came down from Hea- 


ven, took the Nature of Man 
upon him, was born of the Vir= 
gin Mary, lived a Life of ſpot- 


leſs Innocence and Goodneſs here 


on Earth, ſetting us an example 
how we may pleaſe God ; per- 


forming many miracles to prove 
that he really was God; at laſt 


dying as Man for the Sins of Man- f 
l kind, 
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kind, and by that means reſtoring 


us to the Favour of Gov. 


Ae Kh Body had laid in the 


Grave three Days, he roſe again 
from the Dead, and aſcended up 
to his Heavenly Father, where 


he fits at the right hand of Gop, 


making continual interceſſion for 


us: And all thoſe who ſincerely 


believe that he really was the 
Son of Gop, and will endeavour 
to follow his example to the ut. 
moſt of their power, and make 


his precepts the rule of their ac- 
tions, will, for his ſake, have 


their Sins forgiven, and when 
they ariſe from the Dead, will go 
. to ; 
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to Heaven, and be partaker of 5 


his — 


We muſt die for Adam's Sins 


and our own, but may die happy, 


from an aſſurance that we ſhall 


| riſe again and live to all Eternity 


for Chriſt's ſake, 


Is it not therefore worth while 
to endeavour to obtain theſe glo- 


rious promiſe: ? As for thoſe who 


determine to lead bad Lives, they | 
will live for ever too, but in a 
ſtate of torment, with the Devil 


and his Angels. 


Do not you chink; that the 


ſtudy of che Scriptures is a very = 
_ Intereſting 


W 
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intereſting thing? I can affure 
you, my dear, that it is very de- 
lightful too, and if you reſolve 
to be a true Chriſtian, you will 
find yourſelf much happier here 
in this World, than you could 
otherwiſe poſſibly be; for Relip 
gion is the greateſt promoter of 


Chearfulneſs that is any where 
to be found. 


. - 1 Henry th thinks — 15 

f ſüghted by being excluded from | 
our party, but we will take bim 
a walking this Afternoon to make 
him amends.—l deſpair'd of fix- 
ing his attention, and beſides the 
Subject was above his Years, 


x 
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If any thing I hve ſaid is too 
difficult for yon, tell me ſo, and 
I will endeavour to explain it 
more fully; for it is my duty to 


inſtruct you, and [ ſhall think no 


pains too great in the Diſcharge 
GWM 
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